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ADVICE .. . no writer seeking help in his work can afford to “take 
a chance” on a doubtful critic. He must use his head or he'll lose : 
( 
his shirt. Only critics can criticize, only teachers can teach, only in 
is 
writers can really help others on the make. b 
jt 
st 
el 
EXPERIENCE Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, 
. ’ , ; . : oe 
Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, etc., two years Fiction * 
Editor of Collier’s, fifteen years teaching privately by corre- it 
‘1 1 ‘ Y r Y al 
spondence and in Columbia and New York Universities. Lead rt 
ing fiction writers appearing in all our magazines today have tl 
had their beginnings with me. Top-money serial I helped plot : 
now running in one of the big books. Another was a movie it 
last month, etc., etc 
AUTHORITY Author of the standard textbook on fiction S 
writing, “Narrative Technique,” used by teachers and students , 
c 
in colleges, and by free lancers, throughout the country. Author C 
of “Writing As A Career,” published recently by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. Author also of articles on fiction, current trends, 
etc., in The Saturday Review of Literature, The American ir 
Scholar, The English Journal, etc. Instructor of popular fiction - 
classes in New York University. Former story editor in Holly- T 
~ ; , h 
wood. Leading speaker at Southwestern Writers’ Conference d 
last month at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, o 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. . 
Write me about your problems or send me a sample of your work. Ask all the questions you - 
wish. Fees, up to 5,000 words: $3.00 for an Agency Report (appraisal of sales values), 
$5.00 for a Collaborative Criticism (full report with constructive advice). Or send for my 
pamphlet, “How I Work With Writers,” which, without ballyhoo, tells you what you want 
to know, and is free. 














THOMAS H. UZZELL 
342 Madison Avenue - ’ - New York City 
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| T he Forum 


Dear Minna and All: 

As far as I am concerned, there has been no 
drastic change in Love Story Magazine except the 
changes which are always necessary to keep up 
with the times. If you are publishing the Bible, it 
is not necessary to keep up with the times. 

It is true that with Vivian Grey’s serial, “Lover 
To An Heiress,” the accent was a little heavy on 
liquor but I don’t think any more so than it is 
in real life. In Mr. Coryell’s new serial, there 
is quite a little about gangsters in the girl’s life, 
but we never really avoided this subject before ; it 
just happened that it never fitted into any of our 
ce These are the only two marked differ- 
ences in any of our stories that I can think of. 

You have heard the story about the man who 
said that he thought a certain business was un- 
sound because he had never heard a rumor about 
it, and this is probably true of a magazine. If 
authors never tell you that the editor won’t buy 
their stories because she doesn’t like the color of 
their hair or the kind of perfume they use, there 
is probably something the matter with the maga- 
zine. At any rate, you can pretty well guess that 
it hasn’t much circulation. 











Daisy Bacon. 
Love Story Magazine. 





Sir: 

I have just received a letter of apology and a 
check for ten dollars from the Outdoor Publishing 
Company, Oakland, New Jersey. These in pay- 
ment for my story, “The Breaking Wall,” pub- 
lished in July and August, 1937. 

I am very gratcful to you for your good offices 
in making this collection ! 

In the time I have read your magazine, it has 
returned to me directly in actual cash, $80.75. 
There was not a dime of this money that I could 
have got in any other way. I know that eighty 
dollars isn’t a lot of money, but it is well over the 
cost of the magazine. So, thank you for giving me 
a very interesting and profitable guidebook ! 

Nem D. Miusap, 
1307 East 13th Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


P. S.—Now, if you could find the devil that stole 
my typewriter last night I'd appreciate that, too! 





ADDRESSES UNPIED 


In the article, “Employment of Laughter,” which 
appeared in Writer’s Digest for November, some 
eddresses of publications were pied by the printer 
on the outside column of page 30. The individual 
addresses of these publications follow: Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Liberty, Chanin Building, New York, N. Y.; 
Look, Reg. and Trib. Syndicate, Des Moines, lows; 
Mrs., 149 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


. 18. No. 13. Entered as 





Reviewed favorably by 
newspapers and 
magazines. 


The 
Writer's Market 


- « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


T= only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1938 Writer's 

Market. This has been checked and double-checked 

by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 

and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever oflered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggest by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 

k. Study over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, in- 
dexed and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, piotographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 





@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc, 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
rs in The 1938 Writer’s Market. You can prolit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

() Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1938 Writer's 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 

OEnter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me — one copy of “The 
ag * aa s Market.” I enclose $4 payment 
Dc cdtewsn dseeiemeraniaien tenrbeperepeee ° 
OIG bsis6b ascndccckewcasescccssccussiedcaee eee 
Sr kcunneaks cos <acescecescon ee 


My subscription is (1) new (J nee © extension 








The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest — — Monthly, 


matter, April 21, 1921, at the 
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Warrrer’s DicEst 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write but 
the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then read what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


MORE ROOM FOR NEW WRITERS 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today—and especially in LIBERTY MAGAZINE—than ever 
before. Some of the greatest of writing men and women 
have passed jrom the scene in recent years. Who will take 
their places? Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, 
Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and many others whose 
work we have published? It is also true that more people 
are ‘ying to write than ever before, but talent is still rare 
and the writer still must learn his craft, as few of the new- 


comers nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches and 
happiness of achievement awa the new men and women 
of power.”’ 


“I am able to live on the money I 
earn by writing, and it is not yet ten 
months since I began the course! 
Until a few months after beginning 
study with you I had never had a line 
published. What more can I say for a 
course which has enabled me to earn 
a livelihood by the most congenial 
work I have ever done?”’—John N. 
Ottum, jr., Box 95, Lisbon, N. D. 





HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new 
recruits for the army of men and women who add 
to their income by fiction and article writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a ee but expert analysis of 
your latent ability, your powers of i ination, logic, etc. 
All applicants do not pass this test. ose who do are 
qualified to take the famous N. I. A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing! You develop your individual man- 
ner instead of trying to copy the style of others. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at home, on your own 
time, you are constantly guided by experienced newspaper 
men. 


It is a really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted 
‘professional’? touch. Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first my is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. 
e 


It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 
able and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 

Newspaper Institute of erica, One Park Avenue, New York 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, December. 


will call on you.) 7L66A8 








Sir: 

It will probably interest you to know that an 
agent, Daryl Chandler Doran, whom I asked yoy 
about five years ago, is being tried here in the 
Federal courts of Chicago for using the mails to 
defraud. At the time I asked you about him, you 
investigated him, and wrote that you could not 
recommend him and the Dicest would not carry 
his advertisement. But for your loyalty to writers, 
I might have been a victim. According to the 
Chicago papers he has made over ten thousand a 
year for the last ten years; most of it by claiming 
to be a song publisher’s agent who would publish 
and put over a song for amateur song writers for 
fifty dollars. He was operating under various 
names at various addresses. I hope none of the 
DicesT readers were taken in. They needn’t have 
been—they could have done what I did, so there! 

Thanks for all your past courteousness and all 
those future ones you'll probably help out with... , 
My best wishes to you all. 

Beto BucHAnan. 
106 School St., Villa Park, Ill 





Sir: 

I am sorry to have delayed in writing to you as 
you requested on the occasion of our telephone con- 
versation last week. Now that the first issue of 
Jack and Fill has been mailed to subscribers, I feel 
that there will be little question in the mind of 
any thoughtful reader concerning the type of ma- 
terial we are after. We use verse, stories and arti- 
cles for very young readers. 

Most people, in writing for little children, seem 
to feel that animals is the one sure-fire topic with 
which to arouse interest; and although it is true 
that boys and girls are deeply interested in ani- 
mals, we feel that other subjects should also come 
in for a share of attention. Also, we feel that even 
young and naive readers must get eventually caught 
up with the old gag about reaching fairyland via 
their dreams. 

We find that a big percentage of our manv- 
scripts are too long. We realize that it is hard to 
write for children ; hard to make stories short, and, 
at the same time, sparkling. Nevertheless, we stil] 
aspire to obtaining manuscript of this variety. 

Apa CaMPBELL Rose, Editor. 
626 Ledger Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(This is the Post’s first baby in 20 years—Ed.) 





Sir: 

I am in need of material for my syndicate col- 
umn, OCCUPATIONAL ODDITIES, and am 
wondering if I can obtain some through your col- 
umns. This column is syndicated to newspapers 
and, as the title implies, is devoted to unusual ways 
in which the reader might earn money. 

I am not interested in any get-rich-quick schemes 
impractical ideas, or occupations that were carried 
on by persons of unusual education or talent. I 
want occupations out of the ordinary that have 
been tried and proven profitable by people of the 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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.| 1 AM A STORY DOCTOR 


you 





the A promising Senne — Aas i y Bese 
wa iage once ron Youns ar: ee _aseoigae Posing the 
Be. rejection slips instead } Doctor, ee =. Clients. ' 
iters, of editorial checks i Calabhat md many magazines con- 
} the needs a story doctor. wt War Meee toning clients’ stories 
aris His stories are sick. ask m and two recent nov- 
blish Sick stories won't buy ; # els on which I helped 
pe fur coats and pay the & a yeaa = 
re rent any more than » shown in the center 
have will sick bodies. : panel. Both novels 
ae Iam a story doctor. I ised oe te 
will diagnose your cr ol ae lie a 
“- sick story or article or “tte é list ol best 
1 and tell you . 
™ see is wrong with it m= Let me see your sick 
from the editor’s point a eatery My con- 
Du as of view. Then I will Sultation lees are 
by agente a cure. pe ae fess: 
feel our trouble may be you “a 
dof weak plotting, or in- | as it reaches me, your 
ed adequate character & fee will be returned. 
he work, or merely a 
wa lack of knowledge of 
with editorial require- } 
= ments. Whatever @ ; exactly how to do 
an your trouble is, I'll & that for a_ definite 
even tell you, and, unless § paying market. — 
ne it's impossible, I'll } FEES for complete diag- 
show you howtocure | # nosis and prescription, 
> which includes editing 
,anu- your stories! and marking up of manu- 
ye For several years I script: $2 for scripts up to 
oe have been diagnos- 2,000 words—$5 for 2,000 
ing sick stories, pre- } to 5,000 words — 75c per 
| scribing cures, and j thousand thereafter to 
* , ’ 20,000 words. Special fees 
Ed) then selling the | on novels. 
stories. My sales aver- FREE with each criticism, 
age around one thou- , 6 ee Bera: 
. wi a e 
> cole sand scripts per your. | ular booklet pa wel 
d am about one-half mil- i SHORT STORY FUNDA- 
r oe lion words of copy | MENTALS. IT WILL HELP 
Be per month, for both YOU TO SALES! 
LURTON BLASSINGAME 
lemes 
wrried Author of stories and articles in more than a score of literary, 
re smooth paper and all-fiction magazines 
f the 10 East 43rd Street New York City 
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Hollywood DIAL-A-PLOT 
GIVES YOU 
UNLIMITED STIMULATION FOR STORIES 


It is simple to DIAL-A-PLOT for 
any type or length of story. 


A long stud _course is not necessary to successfully use 
DIAL-A-PLOT. Within a few moments you too can 
easily take > + short cut to a story. 


Hollywood DIAL-A-PLOT is SIMPLE and HAS 
‘EVERYTHING . . . characters that -— real . SITU 
ATION ... MOTIVATION at la OMPLICATION 
CLIMAX SETTING nest EVERYTHING IS 
THERE . FOR EVE RY TYPE OF ST ‘ORY. DIAL- 
A-PLOT at $2.50 will pay for itself with just one of the 
infinite number of ideas from it. Mail your money 


order or check to 
R. E. SPENCER 
2824 Midwick Drive, Alhambra, California 


Wrrrer’s Dicest 
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Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished. Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, 
if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry lc per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Uterary Broker 
I handle begi Ss, pr Is, and writers whose work 
has gone stale. I charge a reading fee to pay for the time 
taken in reading and analysis—a fee of one dollar each 
5000 words. My Green Sheet gives details and is free for 
the asking. Marketing, 10%. 


Box 33. Station E Dept. Cincinneti, Ohio 
Or Upiand, Indiana, if you wish to write me there) 




















THE BOOK THAT WRITERS NEED 


It clears up the mysteries 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 


You'll sell your first confessional as soon as you have 
read this 
Copies direct from 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
CROMPOND, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the 
major confession magazines. 














MURDER MANUAL Handhook for Mystery 
Writers. Full of plots. 

en poisons, clues, characters, local color, etc. U: 
by cranks. $1 postpaid. 
Thesaurus of vivid, vital, 
The SAID Book character building picture-ac- 
tion said-substitutes. Terse, concise, succinct. For char- 
acter portrayal, dialogue ee oe $1.50 postpaid. 
. Sea & Navy. 2. Dr., 
Local Color Group |} a & Hospital, 3. 
Air story. (25¢ each). 4. Arm 5. Fire (City & 
Forest). 6. Radio (Bdestg. & fam). (1Se each). 7. 
Theatre. 8 North Woods. (10c each). 9. Penna, Dutch. 
10. Railroad. 11, Oil. 12. Lumbering. (Se each). All 
12, plus ‘What is Glamour?’’ “‘Secondary Character in 
Fiction,” “A Writer's Filing System’’ & “Distant 

Pastures,” $1.50 postpaid. 
the publications listed 

ALL above, plus Plot, Clue Special NOW 
att ne oe | Mystery Markets, Dialogue Analysis 


WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 





Box 522 
Vallejo, Cal. 
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average newspaper reader's intelligence. I mug 
have the name and address of the person formerly 
engaged, or presently engaged, in the occupation 
together with full details of how they built up the 
business and made it profitable. These occupations 
can be suitable for the housewife, man of the fam. 
ily, or boys of high school age, either indoor or out. 
door work, part time or full time. 

I pay $1 to $5 for each occupation accepted, de. 
pending upon its feasibility to the largest group of 
readers. I pay promptly upon acceptance, and am 
at present in need of a good many occupations, 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope must be en. 
closed for the return of those not accepted. 

BENNETT Wricut, 
Atlantic Beach, Fla. 





Sir: 

One of our clients intends to issue a magazine 
which will go regularly to the country’s retail phar. 
macists. The first issue is tentatively scheduled 
for January, 1939. We are in the market for arti- 
cles which will aid pharmacists to increase sales, 
particularly in the prescription department. Inspi- 
rational articles such as “I Started with $1,200” or 
something along that line to give the druggist a 
mental lift are highly desirable. We do not care 
for generalities—even glittering ones. The articles 
must be of a specific nature, giving definite facts 
and, where there is a particular promotion plan, 
the name and address of the pharmacist involved. 
Pictures will help sell us. 

Other wants include human interest photographs 
pertaining to the pharmacy; also scientific shots 
which would interest the druggist ; short paragraphs 
on time-saving ideas in the prescription depart- 
ment; how to win physician good-will ; humorous 
items and cartoons about pharmacy—in brief, any 
material which the writer believes will be useful, 
informative, and interesting to the nation’s phar- 
macists. Payment for articles will be from one to 
two cents a word, right after publication. Small 
items and photographs will bring $2 to $5. 

ALien KLEIN, 
Care of Murray Breese and Assoc., 
12 East 41st St., New York City, N. Y. 











Sirs: 

The Press Photo League is interested in obtain- 
ing good news and feature photographs, and in 
contacting talented photographers to serve as cor 
respondents. As we serve the better grade of mag: 
azines and newspapers, the quality of the work 
must be a bit above the average, but highest prices 
are paid. Correspondents can be supplied with 
considerable amount of work, although some of it 
will have to be on a speculative basis. 

May we stress the fact that this is not a dues 
paying organization, and we do not charge fees of 
any sort. We are simply a news photo syndicate 
and are in need of photos to fill the many demands 
that have come in from our various markets. Peo 
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ple living on farms, ranches, in small towns, in col- 
leges and institutions of various sorts, should find 
here a splendid opportunity to make some money. 
Short feature articles accompanying photos can 
also be used. 
Harry James, Editor, 
56 West 45th St., NewYork, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Markets which have recently become defunct in- 
clude the following: 

jack Dempsey’s Magazine, 480 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. All stories, both ordered and 
“spec” classifications, have been returned, because 
the magazine has been discontinued. 

Food, the grocery trade journal formerly at 315 
Easton Building, Oakland, California. This trade 
journal has discontinued publication, and all un- 
used manuscripts and photographs have been 
returned. 

Western Industry, 939 South Olive Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Rosert L. Pickerino, 
Oakland, Calif. 





Six: 

The following regarding our editorial policy may 
be of interest to you; while Youth Today is essen- 
tially a reprint publication, it is interested in seeing 
unusually good original articles. 

The magazine is edited to appeal to boys and 
girls in Junior and Senior High School and except 
for one short story and a serialization of a novel is 
entirely non-fiction in content. 


Manuscripts should be accompanied by a self- 
addressed envelope to insure a safe return. Pay- 
ment of one cent a word will be sent promptly on 
publication. Second rights will be granted to the 
author provided credit is given to Youth Today. 
Articles may deai with any topic of particular inter- 
est to Junior and Senior High School age with spe- 
cial emphasis on concise, interesting presentation, 
suggested length of articles 1800 words, short stories 
2500 words. 

Harry Mitter, Zditor. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 





Sir: 

We are receiving numerous contributions from 
Greeting-card Verse Writers who refer to an an- 
nouncement in the Wrrrer’s Dicest, but who are 
evidently misinformed as to our reading schedule. 
Here are the facts: 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. L. A. Wilson, Editor. All sea- 
sonal lines read in season for the following year. 
Everyday line read from March through October. 
Verses should usually express a wish to pay a com- 
pliment and be from four to six lines preferably. 
Hackneyed verse not accepted ; new angles of ap- 
Proach sought. Prompt attention given to corre- 








"YOURS IS 


CHECK-PRODUCING 


HELP.” 


"You're the first to give me the sound construc- 
tive help a writer wants when he goes to an agent,” 
writes one of our new clients. "You're the first te 
show me how to make salable stories out of the 
yarns | write. You're the first to prove not only 
once but three times in rapid succession that yeu 
can sell the revisions you ask me to make, You're 
the first to express genuine personal interest in me 
as a writer—and to point out to me the markets | 
can, and do, reach. This is what | call check-pro- 
ducing and career-producing service, gentlemen.” 


The assistance we gave this new client proved te 
him the two-fold purpose of our agency: Our first 
aim is, of course, to sell for you the story, article 
or book you have written or, if not salable, to help 
you get it into likely commercial condition. Our 
second aim is to help you put yourself inte the 
producing class. 


We hope eventually to offer te editors every 
manuscript we receive, whether from professional er 
beginning writer. We hope eventually to see every 
one of our clients move up the ladder—the profes- 
sional to better and more markets, the beginner to 
steady sales. 


Sales possibility in your manuscript, then, is the 
first quality we look for when you comme to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—because we kuild 
up our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and 
show you how to overcome them. We analyze your 
capabilities and find for you the fields in which 
you should succeed. We show you how to work 
toward the markets we have chosen for you. 


Marketing is our business. We are sales agents 
whose income derives from the commissions we re- 
ceive upon the sales we make. We want to sell the 
stories we get. We want authors who can send us 
salable material. It is to our interest to give you 
what our client calls “check-producing and career- 
producing service.” 

INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member 
of staff professional writer and former editor of 
national publications; reports in less than fifteen 
days; resubmissions free; fees refunded when work 
is sold. 

Reduced rates, quoted below, will be continued 
until further notice: $1 for each 3000 words or 


fraction thereof up to 40,000 words; $15 for any 
length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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spondence. Payment, 50 cents a line upon ap. 
ceptance. 


L. A. Witson, Editor, 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


I Big Money 
for Stories 


is going daily to authors who have 
learned the requirements for success, S Sir: 





accept the guidance and use the 
methods given in the marvelous The Inland Empire, which is scheduled to make 
PLOT GENIE its appearance in January, is a wide-open market 

for high-class material covering a broad field. 
yours, bas ben excertionslly valuable to established authors The purpose is to dramatize our great natural 
gad new writers alike, gasigting them tremendously in ore; | advantages and our enterprises. We will see 
recognition. Michigan in its various moods at work and at play, 
What Plot Genie Does for You We will tell about our worthwhile men and women 
Answers the problem of plots! Gives you thousands, no two and their achievements. Current topics will be 


alike—but the kind demanded, the kind that editors are i H 
buying and paying real money for. Gives your story “‘sur- discussed by leaders and able writers. 


prise twists,’’ builds up suspense, helps prevent loose ends, , : . 
anti-climax and other Imperfections. Stimulates your crea- There will be short fiction, 1800 to 3500 words, 


tive ability and includes instructive material on technique if iti 
of writing. Supplies the nine essential Plot Elements. poetry if it is good, and all the humor we can find. 


A Veritable Gold Mine All must have a Michigan tang, and necessarily 
the Bip Sede ball Sor teat Geli te Plot must be written by those who know the Michigan 
d 


Genie, one author received $5,000 in one yea scene. 
Another earned $2,000 in one month. Still suather . * P . 
sold nine stories plotted with Genie within two Several assignments now await qualified writers, 


ths after it has : : 
gr paiipeule otepesenie Particularly is there a need for personal sketches, 
You can get complete information easily by asking for Cir- ° H . 
cular 201, but why not send $5.00 (add Sales Tax in Calif.) written in sprightly manner and at the top. These 
today for a Plot Genie of your own! may be about little known men and women who 


Parker and Baird Company are going places, or big men of little known whims, 
bents or fancies. The former have the right of way 
(Book Publishers since 1898) Rea 
ath tad Ht BO at this time. These should run 1800 words. 
deo Angeles, Callterale The Inland Empire will make liberal use of pho- 
tos in illustrating features and personal sketches. 


Writers who are familiar with any part of the 
Great Lakes region, with its vast industrial inter- 
ests, natural resources, travel and resort, vacation 


lands, will readily see the possibilities of this market. 
This is a fine opportunity for writers to extend 
This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- rg themselves. There are no dont’s, except that so- 
ng six ways to begin a story, wi ae . or 
and tate to:9ou, We will also send phistication must be well within bounds, and room 
full information on the Richard Bur- 3 will always be made for originality even in what 
Course in Creative Writing, and _ ‘ 
Dr. Burton's Analysis Test. giving | seem to be the more prosaic things. It may be 
ou a sincer t- q 
ing ability. Send todep—no Shligetion. well to look at The New Yorker before you see us. 


Ric < 
aa“. CC” [Glens Winn. That doesn’t mean, however, that The Inland Em- 


Promises, No; RESULTS? YES! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 


$750.00 CASH AND A CONTRACT ON ONE PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST PAGES OF BOOK 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to work— 

that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed efforts--not luck—bring results! Try us. 
Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assistance, criticism, and re- 

WHEN YOU GET vision for placement and publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


HELP—GET WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


RESULTS > Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or return this 
———— ad for our detailed circular, We know we can help you too! 
SEND US 


Your short stories, PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


~ atl a. Manuscript Placement for Authors 


tell you why! 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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HELP! HELP! 


Practical help. That’s what you get when 
you submit your stories, books and articles to 
us. Here is what J. B. Kendrick of Dawson, Ga. 
says: “I have submitted manuscripts to writers’ 
schools and paid fees to several critics, each of 
whom reported that I could write, but you are 
the first to definitely, and to my mind, intelli- 
gently, offer the kind of help I need.” 

One client, whose first book is published this 
month, is hailed as “the literary surprise of the 
year.” Another has the featured article in one 
of the country’s leading magazines. 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR 
LITERARY SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you 
really write?—or should you give up trying? 
For nearly a score of years I have been writing 
and selling to magazines, newspapers, and syn- 


pire will use the other fellow’s pattern, but will 
try to develop one of its own. 
Standards are high, and the rates adjusted 
accordingly. 
Guenn F. Jenxins, Editor. 
140 Edison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Sir: 
This ‘Gag’ Writer is looking for an established 
radio comedian in and around the United States. 
I have just what your radio listeners want to hear 
and will always laugh at. I have been gagging in 
various fields and would like to click with radio 
comic who needs the aid of a good gagman. 

To you other gag writers: I'll be glad to look 
over your material and if it can be placed and used 
by a radio comic over a National Network, I'll 
pay. I pay for everything that is used by my 
clients. Not merely gags go for modern radio 
comedians today. Original skits and situations 
are the go sign. For example, Bob Hope, Billy 
House and other up coming comics on the air 
today. Hope to hear from you soon! 

Harry S. Donen. 
1337 Grant Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Books Abroad is an academic publication, not a 
popular one, and does not pay for contributions. 
We are interested in 2000-word articles on con- 
temporary foreign literatures, and in very short 
notes on new books in foreign languages. 

R. T. Houssz, Editor Books Abroad. 
Norman, Oklahoma. 





Sir: 

In working out a policy of editorial expansion, 
we will be receptive henceforth to articles sub- 
mitted from outside our own staff. 

Payment of one-half cent a word on acceptance, 
with decision within thirty days ; editorial privilege 
reserved to modify articles in accordance with our 
formula of story presentation, unless author speci- 
fies otherwise; $1 to $5 for accompanying photo- 
graphs (no compensation for photographs of per- 
sons unless they are industrially prominent or 
newsworthy) ; 500 to 1500 words preferred, meri- 
torious installment articles acceptable, 15,000 to 
20,000 words. . 

Topics of interest to retail furniture store man- 
agers, buyers, salesmen; unique, effective displays 
of stock; astute inventory policies, short-cut and 
efficient accounting methods, selling methods, sales 
psychology, special promotion plans, suggestion 
selling, handling customers, meeting the return- 
goods problem, store training plans and activities, 
and such other topics as might be interestingly pre- 
sented with helpfulness to the reader. For articles 
of unusual length, query with outline of subject. 

N. T. Praico, Editorial Director. 
Furniture South, 
High Point, N. C. 








dicates. I have held 
the highest of edi- 
torial posts. And now 
I am helping others 
—showing beginning 
writers how to avoid 
the pitfalls that re- 
sult in frustration 
and despair—how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead to literary 
fame and fortune. 


I CAN HELP 
YOU. Send me your 
stories, bvuoks, plays: 
I will read them for 








CHEK-Chart Method 


All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
SERVICE are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyriqhess 
CHEK-Chart Method. Ea 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments ig examined separa- 
asiz and set forth on the 
CHEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 


— story. Nothing is neg- 
lected, 


you with regard to changes 
and improvements. 

Clear, Competent, PER- 
SONAL helpt 








their sales possibilities. If they can be sold I'll 
sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly and hon- 


estly what is wrong. 


I'll show you clearly and 


competently what you must’ do to make them 


LOW READING FEES 
I claim no magic powers. I claim only ex- 
perience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 


salable. 


My fees are low; 50c 

r thousand words to 

,000, $15 flat above 
that. omplete, de- 
tailed report within a 
week. atisfaction 
Sage aa or reading 
ee refunded. 

This is your oppor- 
tunity. I have hun- 
dreds of eager mar- 
kets for gi stories. 

nd me your work 
today! A copy of my 
valuable Ccektes, 
“How to Sell What 
You Write,” will be 
mailed upon request. 
It’s Free. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Novels, historical works, 
adventure stories, travel 
ks, biographies, relig- 
ious and philosophical writ- 
ings. juveniles. poetry, etc., 
are needed for immediate 
publication. Many special 
markets. All| manuscripts 
placed on royalty basis, or 
sold outright. Author pays 
nothing toward publication. 
Special reading fee on all 
book lengths, only fifteen 
Let me see that 
book today! It may make 
you a fortune tomorrow! 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY SERVICE 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE 
EDITOR OF ESQUIRE 
URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a copy 
of this book...” 


He’s referring to 
Jack Woodford’s fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers 
sell than all other 
books on writing put 
together. 

“Steady application 
of Jack Woodford's 
recipe will bring you an income as certainly as any- 
thing in this chancy world,” writes the editor of 
FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard magazine, in 
a two page rave review. “It introduces you to a 
kind of honesty you have almost never met be- 
fore. The guts of salable fiction writing are pre- 
sented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those three pages 
would have been worth $10,000 to me fifteen years 
ago... Jack Woodford gives you the secret. This 
is an honest book in a field where ruthless honesty 
is at a premium.” 

The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers sell—many for the first time—at 
a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises and rules, and 
presents, simply and wittily, your approach to the 
writing business as it really is. 


TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 
pages. Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We 
are so certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for 
you that we shall allow you to examine it for five days at 
eur risk. Use coupon below. 


Meil Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers D 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
te my expectations. 








ere | eee 


(0 Enclosed find check 0 Send C, O. D. 


Sir: 

We are planning to issue The Citrus Grower, 4 
slick-paper publication devoted to the interests of 
the Florida citrus industry, November 15, and 
semi-monthly thereafter. 

Our needs for introductory issues are filled. Later 
we may buy articles about the growth and cultiva- 
tion of citrus fruits, authentic citrus marketing 
news and views, and feature articles dealing with 
methods used by successful growers who are not 
affiliated with packing or canning corporations, 

Articles should never exceed 2500 words unless 
we are previously queried. Pictures, where avail- 
able, should accompany manuscripts. 

It is vitally important that writers who submit 
material be thoroughly familiar with the industry. 

An occasional article dealing with authentic, 
first-hand California and Texas citrus culture 
methods will be considered. 


Norman B. Leruer, Associate Editor. 
Orlando, Fila. 





Dear Mr. Abbott: 

On November 25, Science Research Associates 
will begin publishing monthly a new magazine, 
“Vocational Trends.” It will be widely distributed 
to educators, vocational counselors and others in- 
terested in changing employment trends and oc- 
cupational opportunities. 

While our editorial requirements are rather spe- 
cialized, we will be glad to consider free lance con- 
tributions having the factual Content necessary to 
meet our needs. Very briefly, our requirements are 
as follows: 

Factual articles on employment trends and voca- 
tional opportunities for young people. Where facts 
are quoted or direct statements are made, sources 
must be given in every case. Articles should not 
run over 2,000 words in length and will be paid 
for at the rate of 1 cent a word on acceptance. 
Good pictures are important, and will be paid for 
at regular rates. Cartoons dealing with jobs also 
will be considered. 

Lyte M. Spencer, Director Vocational Trends. 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 





Sir: 

Please inform your readers that we are over 
stocked on all material requested in your October 
issue. 

We are now in the market for longer stories, 
2000-3000 all types (no pulps except love) for pos 
sible syndication or straight sale to one or more 
publications. Author receives 75 per cent of the 
gross on publication basis. 

We should also like to see non-formula stories, 
“Stories that a writer simply has to do—stories that 
are written from the heart” in the above lengths 
or slightly shorter. These are for a new literary 
magazine now being planned. Payment will be 
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gall, but acceptance will mean a step forward in 
the literary world. 
Donatp Barry, Managing Editor, 
Syndicate Service, 
1402 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Please note that we are now in the market for 
short shorts and serial stories. 

Stories must contain love interest, American 
family vein, very light mysteries, and no horror, de- 
tective, mystery or lewd thrillers. 

-* §hort shorts to run from 900 to 1000 words; 
serials, not over 50,000 words, to be written in 
twelve and thirty-six installments. 

Our rates are liberal, payable on publication. 

CotumBia SYNDICATE, 
Epwarp J. Givsert, Editor. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The above syndicate is not listed in the Editor 
and Publisher syndicate section. We have no 
record of them prior to this letter. Our N. Y. 
market reporter wired us: “Columbia Syndicate 
new to me. Gilbert assures me they have been in 
newspaper syndicate business for some time. They 
have a large office personnel.” —Ed. 





Sir: 

The British Columbia Hotelman is a Trade Jour- 
oal, circulated monthly to hotel operators through- 
out British Columbia. We are desirous of receiv- 
ing articles with illustrations of an educational 
nature. 

They should be on how progressive hotel oper- 
ators are making their rooms business, of construc- 
tion methods currently being used in hotels. They 
may, too, treat the beer tavern of British Colum- 
bia hotels, in fact we are in the market for all 
hotel news and features with a strictly British Co- 
lumbia background. 

Manuscripts will be reported on promptly. Pay- 
ment made at a half cent a word at publication. 

Joun B. Tompkins, Editor and Manager, 

The British Columbia Hotelman, 

809-810 Royal Trust Bldg, 626 W. Pender St., 

Vancouver, B. C. 





POET 
I draw thoughts from out my heart 
And send them to the Poet’s Mart. 
If neither one collects a sou 
What care I and what care you? 
—Claranne Pierce. 





Pastime, soon to be issued as a weekly publica- 
tion through Greater New York, concerns itself 
with the activities of the average New Yorker at 
work, at home, and at play. The theme is always 
New York, preferably unsophisticated New York, 
whether it be of New York or how New York af- 
fects others. In short, New York, yes, New York. 


SUPERVISED 


STORY WRITING 
Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


FIRST PRIZE, $1,000 in 
SWEETHEART STORY CON- 
TEST — just taken by Mabel 
McGraw, Supervised Story 
Writing student — not yet fin- 
ished with the work! Bert 
Sandborgh, whom we started 
over a year ago, stil clicking 
through us—latest sale last 
month. Leroy Gore, just fin- 
ished, hitting on all eight with 
national markets. J. R. Keene, 
new S. S. W. student — first 
sale just made. 

Actua'ly supervised story 
writing has eliminated waste IE WOCSSR 
of time and effort for these writers and the host of 
others for whom we have made and are making sales. 
Supervised means working on your story from the plot 
germ to the outline to the rough draft, through the 
finished copy — knowing what you are doing in every 
step. In these dynamic times, with professional com- 
petition what it is, you cannot afford undirected at- 
tempts; still less can you afford time and energy wasted 
in experimenting. You want your road to success to 
be short—and the only shortcut is genuine profes 
sional supervision which eliminates the aimless grop- 
ing of most beginners. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
In the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, e 
series of assignments, which since Its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
rint. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
Into actual use, and which have helped Woocford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 

Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 





Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT. 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional ager 1t carries a thirty day money-back guar- 

illin 


antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
our satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
© complete. in addition we market your stories for you on 
@ 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
fo you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you de- 
talls of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING D 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [> 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


oe 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Magazine 





SUBSCRIPTION pate 


United States, U. S. 
ieee. ‘aod. aie, °2 Volume 19 


DECEMBER, 1938 





a year, Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered. both the new 
and old address must be 

iven, The notice should 
sent two weeks before 
change is to take 
t. 


URSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stam 
self-addressed envelope 

enclosed in all 

Richard K. 

itor; Aron M 

Business Man- 

ager; J. B. —nartn,, Ad- 
vertising Manager 

Price, Circulation teen. 


Entered as pound Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office ‘at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879 





Writer’s Market 


National Literary Contests... 
Hollywood Write-Around 


Contents 


The Little Giant of the Pulps..By Earl Wilson 
It’s Like This Madam 
The Writer’s Digest Quiz 


The Light Touch in 
Popular Fiction 


Accent On the Unusual 
New York Market Letter 
Chicago Market Letter 


By Jack Woodford 
By Lurton Blassingame .. 


By Duane Decker 
By Irving Wallace 
By Harriet Bradfield 
By Forrest Warren 
-By Gilson V. Willets 
..-By Marie Canel 











FLATTERY — 


IS sweet—but it does NOT sell manuscripts! 


MY SELLING writers want the truth—they 
KNOW omy frank, constructive criticisms 
promote SALES. 


MY AGENCY covers all markets. In New 
York my associate, Eileen Mooney, is in 
daily contact with editorial offices. In Hol- 
lywood I represent you. 


MY BEGINNING writers get the same 
honest prompt service which my selling writ- 
ers receive. IWELCOME NEW WRITERS! 


MY HANDLING fee for criticism and 
analysis is $1 for EACH manuscript to 8,000 
words ; $2 from 8000 to 20,000; $5 from 
20,009 to 50,000 and $10 above 50,000 
words. This fee is deducted from my 10% 
commission on sales. Fee and stamped, self- 
addressed envelope MUST accompany all 
manuscripts. 


TRUTH— Promotes YOUR 
SALES! 


GENE BOLLES 





UTHORS 


OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS— 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion)—you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delay, and of course, free. 


q If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be published 
Promptly and adequately. 





DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
Dept. D 








364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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6411 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 
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It Costs You Less to Use the 


Human interest stories, preferably gossip, striking 
the bell at humor, pathos, success, failure, tragedy, 
happiness, etc., are being sought. Also photo- 
graphs of ordinary people who have the likenesses 
of popular personalities, with accompanying biog- 
raphies and philosophies. The aforementioned up 
to 500 words. Short stories, pin-point plays up 
to 1000 words. Also cartoons. Poems, ditties, etc., 
no longer than the sonnet. Rates run from one to 
three cents a word. J. R. Young is the editor. 
Pastime is also in the market for feature articles 
up to 1500 words on the various emotions, rage, 
love, hate, fear, etc., written from various angles 
(that is, satirically, historically, expressively, etc.). 
(The above house unknown to us—RKA.) 





Sirs: 

Would you be kind enough to list me as a 
prospective customer for all articles or stories 
that apply to sports the year round. 

The Ste-Marguerite is the one that we hope in 
the very near future to enlarge, and the one for 
which I need printed matter. 

(Mrs.) Montacue P. SNowpon 
Publicity Department 
Compagnie Immobiliére de Ste-Marguerite 
Domaine d’Estérel 
Ste-Marguerite du Lac Masson 
Cté Terrebonne, P. G. 

This magazine is written in English. 
smart sheet for the tony resort trade. 
first. —Ed. 


It is a 
Query 





Sirs: 

Recently you published a list of our require- 
ments for current fiction. 

The publishers have decided not to go into 
production until the late spring of 1939. There- 
fore, our Editorial Staff is not inclined to add to 
their inventory until some time well in the future. 

Cordially yours, 
Ricuarp F. Mount, General Manager. 








MIONITE 


Weaiter's Crock 


TURNVELOPE 


The Sensational New ee J ou 
OES A DOU 
$4 LESS MONEY 


* teuslt 

ryw imi it. Ingenious 

i here acclaiming — 

ee i a forwarding and return en pe 
serv r 


. gsts much less 
Saves time, bother, viek it Kraft. 


i lopes. Ma 
than using 2 enve aw! 
onsen enor dnehiaonn 
eland, Ohio. 
T ., 981 Front St.. Clev ' 
TURNVELOPS Ook (or M. O.) ‘for Turnvelopes 
Please rush order \RNVELOPES, postpaid 


25 (9x12) - 
25 (6x9) TURNVELOPES,. postpai' 


aacse 











EYE-SAVER COPYHOLDER 


Here’s the handiest GIFT for yourself or 
your typing friend. Saves precious eye- 
sight. mbined Gepyvholder-Sandine Stand 
speeds work. Holds heavy book or paper 
at easy-reading angle. Movable Line Indi- 
cator keeps your place. Send $1.25 to 
CLEVERCRAFT SHOPPE 
757 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 











gemma xOCKETING INTO THE MOVIES 


T’S as thrilling to see one of my clients do 

it as if I'd done it myself. $1,000.00 for 
a single article with photos. . . . Highest 
reader rating in a top ranking quality book. 
. . . Publication in England. . . . Broadcast- 
ing personally over NBC network. . . . And 
now supervising a movie of his own material! 
Those are highlights of one man’s career 
who has worked with me faithfully _for 
several years. I want others I can do as 
much for. Sales and treatment consideration 
for short stories $1.00 each. Brief criticism 
if unavailable, or send for folder describing 
my individual working plans. 


Paragraph by Paragraph Criticism. 
A number of writers have requested paragraph by 
paragraph criticism. For those who want the last 
word in detailed analysis, I am adding this special 
treatment to my working plans. You'll have to pay 
for it though—$5.00 minimum for the first 3,000 
words or less, and $1.00 per thousand words 
thereafter. 


Richard Tooker 


P. O. Box 148, Dept. DD 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


tor. Magazine 
Esquire, Ken, jodern 


Selections. Western Story, 

i Stories, 

ournalist, 

. more than ninety publi- 
cations, including transiation in French. 





} 
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But, are you satisfied with your progress in 1938? Have your sales satisfactorily in- 
creased? Have you opened new and better markets? And if you’re a beginner, have you 
achieved your all-important first sale? 


My clients had a good year—received thousands of dollars every month for their sales 
ranging from Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, American, Collier's, Ken, etc. down through 
the secondary slicks and every type of pulp—because they spent their time writing. They 
employed an expert to handle their sales. They worked confidently for active markets 
through suggestions, tips and editorial orders I supplied. They were constantly pushed into 
a broadening circle of magazines and toward better paying markets; received many extra 
checks for foreign and other supplementary rights. They were kept writing salable copy by 
constant critical appraisal of their manuscripts in line with changing fiction styles. 


That is the kind of help through which I have for 17 years developed many of the 
leading “names” in every fiction field. Most of them came to me as beginners, received 
their first sales checks from my office. Others, who had previously made a few sales, have by 
my advice and experienced sales management often doubled or trebled their literary income 
within a few months. And every month more pro/essionals join my clientele through recom- 
mendations of editors or of their writer friends. ; 


If you wish to do better in 1939, I can help you, too. 


TO NEW WRITERS: TO SELLING WRITERS: 


I honestly appraise your work and recommend salable scripts ‘ . , 
to editors requesting such material. If a story is unsalable, I If you want an agent who will keep you working ful 
tell you why in full detail; if revision will make it salable I capacity and who really pushes your manuscripts—talk 
explain how and for which specific market to rewrite. I analyze it over with me. If you sold $1,000 worth of fiction m 
‘our abilities and suggest markets for which you should work. 1938, I will handle your account on my regular com 

ntil I sell $1,000 worth of your work, the above professional missions of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 


guidance costs $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to . 
$000; on scripts 5000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the first 20% on foreign sales. If you sold $500 worth during 


words and 75c for each additional thousand. Special rates 1938, I will handle your work at one-half reading rates 
for novelets and novels. 


To prove what authoritative guidance and leading agency sponsorship 
can do in your case, send me some of your best manuscripts and write 
me in detail on your ambitions and experience. Or ask for a copy 
of my booklet, “Practical Literary Help” and my latest market letter. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 


45 WEST 457TH STREET es NEW YORK, N Y 
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The Little Giant of the Pulps 


By Eart WILson 


has been called the world’s heaviest 

buyer of pulp fiction, could be par- 
doned if he were to reply — when asked 
how many magazines he edits—“I don’t 
know.” However, he does know. When 
this reporter rode to the fourteenth floor 
offices of Standard Magazines, Inc., at 22 
West 48th Street in New York City, wan- 
dered past numerous beautiful girls lurking 
at switchboards and typewriters, and asked 
Margulies the question face-to-face, he 
quietly answered, without any apparent cogi- 
tation or enumerating, “Twenty-five.” He 
added, in a what-of-it tone, “The twenty- 
sixth book will be out next month.” With 
a wave, he indicated a stack of pulps with 
brightly-colored covers—his output for a 
single month. The stack climbed to a 
height of three feet. 

This snappily-dressed, Napoleon-sized edi- 
tor started out ’way back in the 1920’s, with 
three pulps. Ned Pines, his friend, boss and 
publisher, had an idea that pulps could 
be brought out economically, that ten-cent 
magazines could be made to pay, and gave 
Margulies charge of three pulps, to find out. 
The twenty-six titles are the answer. Here 
are twenty-five of them: 

Black Book Detective Thrilling Ranch 
Detective Novels West 
The Lone Eagle 


-Men 
Sky Fighters 


Phantom Detective 
Popular Detective Thrilling Adventures 
Popular Love 


Thrilling Detective 
ing Mystery Popular Romances 


ec little Leo Margulies, who 


Masked Rider Western 
Popular Western 
Texas Rangers 

Range Riders 
Thrilling Westere 


Thrilling Love 
Popular Sports 
Thrilling Sports 
Thrilling Wonder 
Strange Stories 
Startling Stories 


Today, as editor cf this great chain, Mar- 
gulies perches well near the top of the 
pulp business. Margulies gets around 
$25,000 a year salary. He purchases about 
1500 novels, novelets and short stories an- 
nually, and the magazines he bosses have 
close to 2,000,000 monthly circulation, ac- 
cording to his own figures. In spite of his 
closeness to this huge fiction mart, Mar- 
gulies still likes to continue talking about 
writing with anybody who wants to listen, 
and does so, enthusiastically. 


“The biggest mistake made by beginning 
writers,” he remarked, almost instantly, 
“is that they write for markets, not maga- 
zines.” 

“What do you mean?” 

The graying, mustached, thirty-eight-year- 
old Brooklyn-born editor tossed over some 
letters to authors and literary agents which 
he had just signed, for our inspection. He 
stood at the side of his desk, neat in a blue- 
gray suit, a man who married the editor of 
one of his love magazines, a temperamental 
sometimes tempestuous gent with a bushel- 
basket heart, a man who forgets social en- 
gagements and can’t keep a bank book 
straight or add a column of figures but directs 
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one of the biggest stables of writers in the 
country like a symphony maestro. 

“I mean,” he said quickly, “that the 
novice usually does not take time out to 
study the market he is interested in crack- 
ing. Take the detective story, for exam- 
ple. Some houses want fast action; others 
require dominant characterization; _ still 
another editor may demand emphasis on plot 
ingenuity. Writers must learn to deliver 
the essentail requisite for which we are 
looking. If a beginner is going to click 
with us, he’s got to write at us. He’s got to 
slant at one magazine. He’s got to learn that 
all detective magazines don’t use the same 
type of detective stories nor all love story 
magazines the same type of love stories. The 
professionals know that mighty well and the 
beginner has got to learn that, too, if he ever 
hopes to sell to us.” 

The sheaf of correspondence showed partly 
what he meant. 

The letters had been dictated in a racy, 
slangy vernacular which indicated that Mar- 
gulies must sometimes be a trial, or a treat, 
to his secretary. Sprinkling the pages of his 
breezy notes were terms which might have 
dropped from the lips of some of the tough 
guys in the stories in his magazines. His in- 
forma] conversation and style in letter-writ- 
ing may be one way of letting himself loose 
after keeping rigidly to grammatical restric- 
tions in the stories he publishes. 

One excitedly dictated letter, addressed to 
a literary agent, said: “Who’s this guy Gra- 
ham? He ain’t so bad! I kinda liked this 
story of his but we can’t use it because of the 
Ku Klux Klan angle. That’s old, and be- 
sides it’s offensive to some people, and we 
don’t see any sense in bringing it up.” 

Corner-of-the-mouth, he said, “If that fel- 
low’d studied our magazines, he’d know we 
don’t go for that stuff.” 

Margulies sorted out a couple of letters of 
acceptance to previously unheard of writers, 
then selected a third letter written to an 
author who had sent a story to two of his air 
story magazines, Sky Fighters and The Lone 
Eagle. “I would suggest,” he had written to 
this author, “an entirely different opening in 
this story—something which will take the 
aviator right into the action, eliminating the 
scene in the cafe. Irrelevant buildup as to 





“And if a Miss Joyce calls, tell her I love her, and 
I'll see her tonight—maybe!” 


minor characters is superfluous.” 

Aside, he commented, “A writer slanting at 
us would know that our stories have got to 
start out fast. 

“We use different methods than our com- 
petitors in determining the acceptability of a 
manuscript,” he continued. “That’s the first 
lesson any writer trying to sell us needs to 
learn. If the readers of Wrrrer’s Diczst 
get that straight, they’ve got hold of some- 
thing important.” 


F/P!TOR-IN-CHIEF Margulies, as he is 

properly but practically never called (his 
name does not even appear in any of the 
magazines) is an excellent example of two 
kinds of person: a hero worshiper and a 


non-Boy Wonder. Recently Wrirer’s Dr 
GEST chronicled how Otis L. Wiese became 
editor of McCall’s Magazine at twenty-two. 
Leo Margulies, at the age of twenty-two, be- 
came an office boy. He became an office 
boy, however, for his hero, Bob Davis, and 
was thus on the way to his present job. Bob 
Davis then was editor of the Munsey maga- 
zines and had not yet been summoned by the 
editors of The New York Sun and given that 
famous assignment—“Hereafter to you the 
whole world is a local story”’—which has 
made him an international gadabout ever 
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Some Fiction Hints From Leo Margulies 


(Compiled From Prospectuses About His Story Needs Which the 
Recently Sent to Authors) 


Editor of 26 Pulp Magazines 


LOVE STORIES 


“We have a preference for the dramatic 
as opposed to the wishy-washy, for gayety 
as opposed to drabness, and for vital char- 
acters as opposed to cloyingly sweet 
nincompoops. 

“We have few taboos... but lately we’ve 
had a little too much of Hollywood—mis- 
taken identity — unofficial wives — and 
Cinderellas. 

“Our pet hates are stories in which lovers 
are removed from active competition by 
being killed in auto accidents, and yarns in 
which ‘she’ finds out she loves a man be- 
cause he is sick in a hospital, etc., senti- 
mental devices which rob a story of its 
natural progression to a conclusion.” 


DETECTIVE STORIES 


“Crimes by madmen, with no other moti- 
vation than their own homicidal mania, will 
not be considered. 

“The gangster type story has been over- 
done recently. 

“Death rays, elaborate mechanical con- 
trivances, leering Orientals, unknown 
poisons, impossible murder devices, the 
locked room with the secret entrance, and 
mental control by the villain, are fatal to 
credibility. 

“All long detective stories should include 
at least one murder but in short-story 
lengths we’re definitely on the lookout for 
exciting non-murder yarns—provided of 
course that the crime itself is ingenious and 
interesting.” 


ADVENTURE STORIES 


“A good Foreign Legion story is one of 
the staples of adventure fiction. 

“We demand a strong plot. Give the hero 
of your story a definite objective and make 
his attainment of it, and the villain’s efforts 
to prevent or beat him, the dominant theme. 
The man-against-nature theme may intensify 
the struggle but is not sufficient in itself ; 
the story of a hero making a long trek, beset 
by the elements and stray bands of natives, 
lacks the punch of the conflict between men. 

“The hero must not be involved in 
crooked schemes; stories featuring inter- 
national confidence men and swindlers are 
not wanted. Justice must always triumph.” 


WESTERN STORIES 


“We will permit stories of more modern 
appeal than are generally found in the west- 
em magazines. 

“In Thrilling Ranch stories, especially, we 
prefer the modern type of story with 


Has 


romantic thrills and plenty of 
vitality; and the mention of airplanes, 
movies, autos, telephones, cruisers, radios, 
modern machineries. The heroines must be 
daughters of today, not Victorian milksops. 

“In Thrilling Western, Popular Western 
and Texas Rangers, the Old West is the 
preferred locale, but the people must be 
modern in spirit, with boundless courage 
and enthusiasm. 

“We are trying to get away from such 
hackneyed complications as the cowhand 
finding his old friend murdered, the cow- 
girl going to get her sweetheart out of jail, 
the outlaws who get the drop on the repre- 
sentatives of law and order.” 


“SCIENTIFICATION” STORIES 


“Most wanted is the human interest boy- 
and-girl story of an early exploration on a 
planet just made accessible by space flight. 
Use your ingenuity to describe how the 
inhabitants of a planet adapt themselves to 
a strange environment. 

“Keev away from melodramatic villains, 
such as the outmoded madman who is try- 
ing to destroy all humanity. 

“We will use stories of advanced tele- 
vision and radio, robots, future sports, inter- 
plunetary travel, the world of the future, 
scientific crime detection and atomic 
disintegration.” 


MYSTERY STORIES 


“For Thrilling Mystery we need horror 
stories centering around (a) vampires, 
witches, ghouls, werewolves, etc.; (b) 
strange cults, with demon-god figures, for 
purposes of sacrificing their victims, drink- 
ing their blood, etc. ; (c) horrible monsters ; 
(d) villains who use horror methods to 
drive victims mad; (e) villains who have a 
curse placed on them and then blame their 
crimes on the curse.” 


AIR STORIES 


“We want stories that are not just a 
series of dogfights, nor hackneyed accounts 
of two pilots who have a madd on each 
other and patch it up when one saves the 
other’s life; we want stories of real people 
in real air-war situations. The technical 
details on aviation must be scrupulously 
correct.” 


glamour, 


TO ALL WRITERS: 


“And remember, a MODERN yarn once 
in a while!” 
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“It’s all right to say he was shot, thrown from the 

tenth floor, and run over by a truck, Miss Gresboll, 

but we don’t like te publish stories where the hero 
dies finally.” 


since. In the young Margulies, then a fresh- 
man at Columbia University, and even then 
a great pulp reader, Bob Davis saw “good 
material.” He urged him to leave college 


and get a more practical education in the 
editorial rooms of the Munsey publications. 

Today Margulies says he has never been 
_ sorry, for his experience under that master 

pulpster, back there in the days when Mun- 
sey himself would march tyranically through 
his offices, firing men because they smoked or 


because he didn’t like their looks. He still 
thinks of Bob Davis as the greatest editor 
that ever lived. 

Margulies didn’t linger in the office boy 
spot. In six months he became head of the 
Munsey syndicate department and then very 
quickly got a chance to show the talent that 
he has been practicing with great success al- 
most constantly since—his ability to get the 
work of big name writers at rates which 
aren’t too exorbitant. 

When Munsey launched an unofficial ap- 
pendage known as “Service for Authors,” 
really a liason post between writers and the 
Munsey magazines, and placed him in charge, 
he learned what he has never forgotten: that 
you can buy stories at reasonable rates from 
authors if you treat them fairly and make 
them your friends. Today it is not uncom- 
mon for a writer in a hospital bed to flash 


him an S. O. S. for some money for his fam. 
ily or for an operation—and get a check 
from Margulies by return mail; an advance 
against his next sale. 

When he and Munsey eventually parted 
company, after Davis’ departure, he went 
into a literary agency with Jacques Cham. 
brun and made still more friends. Then 
came five bustling, pleasant years as story 
scout and Eastern head of the research de. 
partment of Fox Film Corporation—in the 
days of Ham Thompson, Jack Leo and Win. 
nie Sheehan. Later, as part of the old Tower 
Magazines organization, he added even more 
friends, and when he gave up his position to 
pitch in with his friend Ned Pines, it is prob. 
able that he knew as many pulp writers as 
anybody in the business. 

Margulies was, therefore, exactly the man 
young Ned Pines was looking for when he 
decided to publish some ten-cent pulps, in 
addition to College Life, which he already 
owned. 

Margulies was now twenty-six and it could 
not be said that he had been a breath-taking 
success up to that time. 

But he was about to become one. The 
rapid growth of the Standard chain, from 
three titles to twenty-five, is directly respon- 
sible to the policy he inaugurated at once. 

Looking back on it now, he remember 
that many magazines were paying their writ- 
ers on publication in those early depression 
years and that he went to Pines and said: 

“We can lick this racket, Ned, by buying 
damn good stories, but we’ve got to pay on 
acceptance. And I really mean on accept 
ance. 

“If we get a story on Wednesday we 
should have it read by Thursday and if we 
accept it we must pay for it on Friday. 
Authors have to eat. I know a lot of swell 
writers who would rather sell me a story for 
a quick $100 than wait around three or four 
weeks for a higher price. Moreover, if a 
story needs revision, the rewrite experts on 
our staff will mend the story. And we won't 
cut the author’s check for this service!” 

Standard Magazines maintains a rewrite 
department and its members, along with his 
readers and other editorial assistants, Mar 
gulies calls “the greatest bunch of boys and 
girls in the business.” The rewrite gang isa 
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particularly spectacular crew —all of them 
being experts in whipping out copy to cor- 
rect weak spots in stories and turning it out 
fast, and to meet the Margulies taste. 

“Many name authors are careless about 
developing their motivations, or their yarns 
have a letdownish solution, or they let the 
action lag,” Margulies says. “These faults 
have to be corrected before a story can be 
published.” Margulies does not send the 
story back to the author for correction, but 
consults with his staff and has the changes 
made in the office, without time expense to 
the author. This policy, more than any- 
thing else, is a main reason writers let him 
have first chance at stories they could sell to 
markets offering higher rates, he says. 

That’s the way the first three pulps, T hArill- 
ing Detective, Thrilling Love, and Thrilling 
Adventures began in 1931, and that, in Mar- 
gulies’ opinion, was the secret of their im- 
mediate success. 


A FAVORITE story told of Margulies in 

New York editorial offices relates that 
some years ago he bounded out of his own 
sanctum, charged into the big room where 
his readers were busy with manuscripts, said 
he had just been reading about some editor 
discovering new writers, and then shouted to 
all of his staff: 

“Let’s US discover a new writer!” 

Then, according to the anecdote, he per- 
sonally plucked a story from the “Slush” 
{unsolicited manuscripts) , read the first page, 
was surprised to find it was pretty good, con- 
tinued to read it all the way through and 
then announced: 

“This is our discovery!” 

The manuscript was about the fiftieth 
which a young newspaperman named Pres- 
ton Grady of Greenwood, S. C., had submit- 


ted in the hope that it would not be rejected, 


like all his others had been. Margulies sent 
the young man $15 for the story, subse- 
quently bought a 20,000-word story from him 
for $200, thus encouraging him to quit the 
newspaper business, and actually did discover 
him, for he eventually became a widely 
known pulp writer.* 

Today Grady is editor of one of the com- 
peting magazines, Double Detective, a Mun- 
sey pulp. 


The Grady incident could not easily hap- 
pen to the business-like Margulies who runs 
the Standard pulps today, for he does not 
seem interested now in making accidental 
discoveries, much as he does want good sto- 
ries. His method today is to pelt authors with 
prospectuses about the needs of his maga- 
zines, telling how the stories should be writ- 
ten. These prospectuses are mimeographed, 
and are kept up to date. They go te authors 
he knows, and their agents, and sometimes 
the mailing list is vast, for there are many 
names of writers in his files. A few excerpts 
from some of the prospectuses he sends out 
have been compiled by the writer of this 
piece and are shown in a box adjoining this 
article. 

Examination of some of the specifications 
for his stories reveals that, although he has 
never tried the writing racket himself (he has 
never written more than two stories), Mar- 
gulies nevertheless has very fixed require- 
ments and firm ideas about what he wants. 

He doesn’t say, vaguely, as some editors 
do, that he wants “interesting stories,” and 
let it go at that, but he points out, as with a 
yardstick, what he expects and what he 
doesn’t expect. 

His prospectus being currently submitted 


* and contributor to Wrrrer’s Dicest. 
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“Pardon me, do they still publish the Atlantic?” 
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on behalf of Thrilling Detective, Popular 
Detective, Phantom Detective, and G-Men, 
for example, picks out such minute details as 
these as a basis for counsel to writers in 


working out their plot solutions: 

“Remember, if you’re going to bring in the 
hypnotic angle, that no one can be hypnotized 
into doing something that is essentially repug- 
nant to him. 

“In exposing your villain, don’t forget that 
merely proving him a liar about some essential 
point in the story won’t hang him. The hero’s 
evidence should be sufficiently strong to carry 
reasonable weight before a jury. 

“Give your reader a definite interest in the 
eventual solution of the crime. Don’t make 
the villain obvious. There should be a variety 
of suspects. Remember that the hero need not 
be a detective by profession, although the bur- 
den of the work of bringing the criminal to 
justice and most of the detective work must 
fall on him.” 

Concerning the wants of Thrilling Adven- 
tures, anothér prospectus offers this advice: 

“The hero must not be involved in crooked 
schemes. Pirate stories are the occasional ex- 
ception to this rule, although in these if the 
hero himself is the pirate, he should have good 
provocation for having been one and, at the 
end, his task completed, he should return to 
the side of law and authority.” 

For the love story writers there is an an- 
nouncement that the heroines should be 
zippy, up-to-date gals, but also a warning 
that they shouldn’t be going to bed with the 
hero, villain or perfect stranger in advance 
of wedlock. Says Margulies: 

“Pollyannas are out but this must not be 
construed, however, as an invitation to the 
author to use more than ordinary frankness in 
the love situations. The magazines must be 
kept as clean as they have been ever since 
their inception. Stories may be to some de- 
gree frank, but ONLY when necessary to the 
theme.” 

And to those who aspire to find their stor- 
ies gracing the pages of Thrilling Mystery, 
Margulies has broadcast word that horror 
stories of this type are wanted: 

“The physical-action horror story with real 
horror background or locale, the torture theme 
in which the hero is confronted with a dia- 
bolical form of torture and escapes by doing 
something clever, and the straight fiend story 
in which a mad fiend is the cause of the 
crimes. 

“Also the retribution horror story. Plots 
can revolve around murderer meeting same 
fate as victim through ironic twist; around 
something supernatural making murderer think 
his victim has come back to get him or inform 


others of his murder; around stricken-con. 

science theme in which conscience gnaws on 

mind of murderer to disastrous result, 

“Beware of the straight vampire stories 
with no natural explanation. Also avoid the 
honeymoon cvuuple blundering into a horror 
situation.” 

The average day’s work of his staff mem. 
bers who read manuscripts is likely to be 
more or less of an adventure, under the sys. 
tem now used by Margulies. The editor-in. 
chief does not believe in giving his staff a 
monotonous diet of pulp literature of the 
same type to read. Thus an associate editor 
coming to work in the morning may get a 
G-man story to read as an eye-opener. Next 
may come a love novel. Then a few sport 
stories. Then he may have to edit a horror 
story. Next may come an adventure story, 
to be proof-read. In the afternoon the staff 
members may rewrite a story slated for early 
publication, in accordance with directions 
from Margulies. Next he may write a de. 
partment for one of the magazines, or make 
up blurbs for stories in a forthcoming issue, 
Then he goes back to reading. Pseudo- 
science. Westerns. The cycle is never-end- 
ing and never monotonous. And Margulies 
himself, from his own office, hands out the 
assignments. 

It is a common remark at the Standard 
offices that “Mr. Margulies gets all the man- 
uscripts first” and this is a clue to how stories 
are bought. 

“If, on a story by a well-known writer, 
three readers give me a ‘do not recommend, 
I bounce it back,” Margulies says, explain- 
ing his system, “whereas, a new writer gets 
two readings before a story is bounced.” 

Margulies frequently buys stories from 
name writers instantaneously, without per- 
sonally reading them, if they have been ap- 
proved by three members of his staff. He 
tries to read everything passed on to him but, 
finding this impossible, depends upon his 
readers especially in the case of prominent 
writers. “My staff members know what I 
want; if they didn’t I would have fired them 
long ago,” he says. But he is so interested in 
the fiction bought by his house that he reads 
all stories eventually, either in manuscript, 
in proof, or in the final pages of his maga- 
zine. He’ takes manuscripts home to bed 

(Continued to page 53) 
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By Jack Wooprorp 


_ ] HEREVER I have gone I have met 
would be authors; or, rather, per- 
haps I should correct that to: 

wherever I have been for the past twenty- 
three years I have seldom met anybody else. 

About one percent of these people do be- 
come authors. If I can do anything to help 
them, I do; but the other ninety-nine percent 


1. Where do you get your plots? 
I steal them, lady. 


repeat each other with a monotony that is 
overwhelming. 

For many years I have beseeched God to 
give me some sign that I may just once kill 
one of these middle-aged witches; but God 
has turned his face from me. 

So after twenty-three years of fortitude I 
shall answer the ninety-nine safely here ; and 
it is remarkably easy to answer all of them. 
There are only a few set questions which I 
have dinged into me: 


2. You know, | have the most wonderful ideas for stories, but | can't 
write them down; why is that? 

Look, lady, you're a painter, | am an author, in my fashion. Some- 
times | have the most wonderful ideas for pictures, why can't | 
paint them? . 

Now Mr. Woodford, I'll tell you this wonderful idea of mine, and 
you can write it. 

That's nice of you, Madam; but why should I? 

Why, then, we can split the profits. 

Sure, lady, but, lookit, why can't | write something of my own and 
sell it and split all of the profits with myself? 

Dear Mr. Woodford. I am a lonely widow. 
know you'll help me. 

Yes, Madam, I'll help you, for cash. If you wanted to be a musician, 
and | was a musician, would you ask me to give you music lessons 
free? 

Dear Mr. Woodford. I have a son ten years old in grammar school. 
His teacher thinks he is destined to be a writer. What should I do? 

Shoot him. 


I yearn to write. I 
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VERYONE is acquainted with the 

type of author, who reads everything 

on earth, knows everything on earth, 
and is superior to everything on earth. 

Bless his little heart, he goes out upon a 
promontory, on Mount Parnassus, with his 
umbrella, opens it up, and floats on air to the 
valley below, there to hand about his latest 
work of exquisite aesthetic import. He folds 
up his umbrella and waits, panting, for the 
plaudits of the multitude to lift him back up 
above them on the heights; but those who 
actually read him hoping to be entertained 
only shriek: “It stinks,” in frustrated rage, 
and want their two cents back from the cir- 
culating library. 

He is left to the mercy of the critics, who 
read him not because they want to, but be- 
cause they have to, and because they not 
only get his book altogether free, but can 
sell it after reviewing it, to a circulating li- 
brary for two bits, so that the circulating 
library can rent it out for twenty dollars, of 
which you and I get nothing, darnmit. 

Of aesthetes nobody expects anything 
much, save that they snarl at Democracy, if 
they are in a Democracy, or whine at mon- 
archy, if they are in a monarchy, or gripe 
about Paradise, if they are in Paradise, or 
tremulously keep their ink pots closed alto- 
gether if they are in an entirely free Com- 
munistic State. 

But of real writers, one thing at least is 
expected: The reader wants entertainment 
for his money. 

The same is true of radio writing, and all 
other kinds of writing; it is a public busi- 
ness, just like sticking up chain stores, or 
running for political office. And the peculiar 
part of all this is that what I am saying is not 
obvious. It is far from obvious to ninety 
writers out of an hundred. The other ten 
are making good money and don’t read my 
junk on how to write—they know how to 
write, a whole hell of a lot better than I do. 

The ninety per cent have listened to pale 
puke, from college professors, about writing 
for one’s own consciousness. I recommend to 
any wife who wants forever to cure her hus- 
band of writing, and send him back to mak- 
ing an honest livelihood, that she urge her 


spouse to write only what he wants to write, 
only what comes out of the depths of his 
soul. For if he writes like that he will be 
writing for himself, and if he is writing for 
himself he can depend upon selling his out. 
put only to the kind of editors whose maga- 
zines are used to decorate library tables, 
uncut, 

I mean that if the writer is anything but 
a complete idiot—i.e., a significant poet, 
when he sits him down to write he will never 
think of what he wants to write, or what 
God might wish him to write, or what his 
soul, his conscience or his lower colon expects 
of him; he will think instantly upon who he 
wants to read him, and how best to attract 
these people. 

III 


HERE are those, for instance, who, 
despite the fact that they are constantly 
twitted about it, want to write about sex. 
There are many ways to write about sex. 
In The New Yorker Magazine manner, as 
though sex were a quaint custom left over 
from Godey’s Ladies Book ... in the Atlantic 
Monthly, where sex perfumed with clinical 
carbolic acid becomes something that would 
endlessly puzzle Aphrodite and Pan... in 
the Ladies Home Journal, where sex, strange- 
ly, becomes impossibly onomatopoetic with 
kiddies, so that it becomes plain that while 
there might be kiddies without sex, there 
couldn’t possibly be sex without kiddies . . . in 
Sex Stories Magazine, where sex becomes in- 
distinguishable from a wrestling match be 
tween a boar and King Kong .. . and so on, 
endlessly; the important thing is not to 
quibble about whether sex should be taken 
straight, or diluted with raised eyebrows, but 
to calculate coldly and precisely what kind 
of sex readers you have to choose from. 
‘Myself I am not so shrewd. For years I 
wrote sex for charming young ladies, only to 
find out in my despairing declining years 
that all along the charming young ladies 
were much too busy practicing it to read 
about it, and I had for readers only old 
maids, Hounds of Heaven who dare not take 
their sex straight, and the country’s various 
reformers and censors who have the finest 
collections of sex literature extant ; including, 
I blush to confess, all of my first editions. 
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Other writers are so much shrewder than 
I about sex. Take James T. Farrell, for 
instance. He felt out his market. Decided 
that butchers read. more sex than anybody 
else, and proceeded to put it upon a block 
and chop it up into digestible pieces with a 
meat axe. But Temple Bailey and Faith 
Baldwin were a whole lot shrewder than 
either one of us. They decided that people 
wanted now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t sex in 
cellophane ; cellophane you could neither see 
nor feel through, which kept the product so 
pure that its very purity and inaccessibility 
became of the essence of the transaction in 
some devious, super-sublimated way. 

For Faith and Temple, I have nothing but 
admiration and respect; I should be half so 
good and shrewd, and clever. To Heaven I 
wish I had written all these years under the 
pen name of Hope High, or Cathedral Bell, 
about hopelessly virtuous ladies, and_hid- 
eously handsome men of high purpose, who 
always married in the end, and always made 
the marriage the end, so that I would never 
need indecorously to dig beyond that end 
into the night and the years thereafter. 

Or—happy the day!—if I could early 
have been weaned from the abstract rhetori- 
cal fleshpots, into the realms of purest litera- 
ture, the kind our great men say they read— 
the detective novel! Or the adventure novel, 
which never worries censors because nothing 
more immoral than murder occurs; or into 
novels about far-flung places, out of which 
all mention of European plumbing is omit- 
ted. 

But alas... . 

Had I been more amenable to reason, in 
the days before my beard hung to my waist, 
and the pockets under my eyes nearly as 
far, I should have again and again interro- 
gated myself : 

“Who am I writing for; what do they 
want?” 

And had I so interrogated myself, I would 
not now be standing with a tin cup, and a 
three-legged Seeing Eye dog*, buffeted by 


* This is a slight exaggeration. 

What Jack means is that instead of earning 
$15,000 a year from MGM, and his book royal- 
ties, for the past four years, he would today be 
in Big Money; sans an apprenticeship of fifteen 
years at anywhere from $400 a year up to semi- 
solvency.— Ep. 


bulls, in harness, scorned by Communists, 
and spat upon by the intelligentsia of Den- 
ver, Fort Worth, Grand Rapids and Wash- 
ington Square. 

Had I sense enough to ask this question 
the answer would have come promptly back : 
“Whoever you are writing for, if there’s a 
nickel in it, they want entertainment.” That 
is why Hollywood is the only outlet left in 
the world worth the writer’s effort; that is 
why Hollywood entertains ten million for 
every hundred thousand readers the widest 
selling novels of today reach. 

And, ah .... the pity of it all; for we 
writers who date back to the past generation ; 
we who sit now in the corner, nurtured upon 
thin tea, awaiting the sweet jointure with 
our Maker, we set the pace for Hollywood 
years ago, and forgot to follow it ourselves. 

We became a clique, talking to each other, 
thinking in technical terms; dwadling with 
editors and publishers in a too, too sweet in- 
tellectual incest which made it possible for 
the much more realistic Hollywood to make 
us look like a lot of tramps in our old age. 
How many authors are forced to the bitter 
necessity—which fools nobody, not even us— 
of carping at Hollywood! When Hollywood 
does a finer Life of Zola chan any of us have 
ever done, we smugly smirk and say “How 
Droll,” out of the depths of our inferiority 
complexes; when Hollywood reaps billions 
as a reward for sound entertainment we draw 
ourselves up into an ambiguous intellectual 
vacuum and drool about “Bad Taste.” 

When Hollywood gets bigger and matters 
more, while we novelists get smaller and mat- 
ter less, we huddle ourselves, in our rags, into 
chill corners, where the bitter drafts of 
realism are taking the marrow out of our 
bones and smearing it on crackers for hors d’ 
oeuvres at a Darryl Zanuck party at which 
were present Soandsoandsoandsoandsoandso- 
andsoandso and the whole goldurnchasenat- 
bank. 

.... And yet, Hollywood has only taken 
the things we invented and didn’t use much, 
and don’t use much, and worked them out 
better, so that—none of us will admit this on 
paper—we enjoy stories the way Hollywood 
puts them together better than we enjoy the 
things you and I put together. 





























HE Wrirer’s Dicest has decided that 

it can’t be an ostrich (who wants to be 

an ostrich, anyway) and bury its head 
in the rich loam of market information. We 
must find out whether we’re being read for 
the information we publish or, like Esquire, 
for our cartoons. With magazines and radio 
stations all over the country using quizzes, 
no one has yet prepared a quiz about writers 
and magazines. A sad lack, which we hasten 
to fill. 

Wrirer’s Dicest asked Lurton Blassin- 
game to sire a new addition to the Quiz Fam- 
ily, one created especially for the edification 
and entertainment of new and old writers. 
The Quiz is designed as a test of your famil- 
iarity with the Writing World. 

Read each question as carefully as you 
would the figures on a check from a pub- 
lisher. Check your answers, and when you 
have completed the test—not before !—look 
at the correct answers on page 24. Deduct 
five points for each error. A grade of seventy 
means you may have lunch with an editor 
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without blushing. A grade of eighty means 
you may have lunch with two editors without 
blushing. And anything above eighty means 
the editor should pay for your lunch! 

Here are the questions: 

(1) Oscar Graevé is fiction editor of 
Liberty. Previously he occupied one of the 
following positions : 

@ Editor of McCalls—Story editor of MGM 
—Editor of Delineator—Editor True Story. 

(2) If you saw the name, Frederick Faust, 
you would immediately think of : 

@ The hero of Goethe’s poem—A character 
in “Good-bye, Mr. Chips”—Max Brand— 
The editor of Holland’s. 

(3.) The best seller, “Ferdinand,” is: 

@ A biography of the King of Spain—A 
treatise on painting—A western action yarn— 
A child’s story. 

(4) If your wife said, “Get a narrative 
hook,” you would know she wanted you to: 
@ Hook up her dress—Get better continuity 
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between the scenes of your story—Clip the 
pages of your story together—Elicit reader 
interest in your first 150 words. 

(5) When that last story of yours came 

back with a notation that the “motivation is 
poor,” the editor meant : 
e There wasn’t enough action in it—There 
weren’t enough motors described—The char- 
acters’ actions weren’t convincing—You had 
too many author’s comments. 

(6) The accepted “formula” for a con- 
fession story is : 

e Hot-hotter-hottest — Sin, suffer, repent, 
happiness—Love ’em and leave ’°em—As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap. 

(7) Cowboy Stories is now being pub- 
lished by: 

@ Popular Publications—Street and Smith— 
Standard Magazines—Fiction House. 

(8) When you send that swell story to 
the editor of College Humor, you should ad- 
dress it to: 

@ Rogers Terrill—Ned Pines—Robert Pines 
—Leo Margulies. 


(9) Gertrude Lane’s salary is more than 
two-thirds of President Roosevelt’s. She is: 


@ Editor of The Ladies Home JFournal—A 
famous publicity expert—Editor of Woman’s 
Home Companion—Editor of Pictorial Re- 
view. 

(10) How would you define civilization? 
By the progress of its scientists? By the scope 
of its Art? By the wealth of its people? By 
the tolerance with which its people accept 
any minority group? By the health of its 
citizens? By its moral laws? 

(11) If you saw a story in Love Fiction 
Monthly over the by-line of Bob Considine 
you would be surprised, because he is: 
© A serious novelist—A sport story writer— 
A western pulp writer—Editor of Ball yhoo. 

(12) The popular Thatcher Colt detec- 
tive novels are signed “By Anthony Abbott,” 
who really is : 

@ George Bruce—G. K. Chesterton—Robert 
Nathan—Fulton Oursler. 

(13) To a writer, the most important 
thing in the world is: 

@ Payment — A free press — Sex—Paper— 
Movable type—Inspiration. 
(14) The “format” of a magazine is its: 





“We offered leniency for a full confessjon, but he’s 
got a better offer from Macfadden.” 


e@ Editorial formula—Physical appearance— 
Advertising policy—Table of contents. 

(15) One of the following magazines was 
once published by a company specializing in 
dress patterns : 

@ Adventure — Argosy — Country 
Grit. 

(16) Wesley Stout is the man who: 
© Writes the Nero Wolfe stories—Took over 
Ray Long’s old job-——-Succeeded George Hor- 
ace Lorimer—Edits The American Mercury. 

(17) By properly combining the following 
five first and last names you will have the 
proper names of five prominent writers: 

@ Dorothy Connell 

Royal Day 

Price Hurst 

Fanny Canfield Fisher 

Richard Brown. 

(18) If you wrote a red-hot article 
against the oppressive treatment of textile 
workers in the South, your best market 
among the following would be: 

@ The Saturday Evening Post—New Masses 
—American Mercury—Atlantic Monthly. 

(19) But if you wrote a fifteen hundred 
word article in the first person and devoted it 
to a picture of life in your community you 
should send it to: 

@ Country Home — Nation’s 
Scribner’s—Liberty. 

(20) “The Novella” is a story form popu- 
lar with the editors of : 

@ Musical Courier—Story—Chatelaine. 


Home, 


Business— 
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Answers to Questions 
on page 22 
ANSWERS: 


(1) For many years Oscar Graeve helped new 
writers reach the pages of Delineator magazine 
while he was its editor. 


(2) You should think of Max Brand, one of the 
pseudonyms of Frederick Faust, our most prolific 
fictioneer. 


(3) Munroe Leaf, author of “Ferdinand,” 
claims he is an expert on bull. The book is a 
child’s story about a bull who wouldn’t fight, and 
is being put into color films by Walt Disney. 


(4) If you have the right sort of wife (and I’m 
sure you have) she would mean that you should 
elicit reader interest at the start of your story. 


(5) The editor would mean that you did not 
properly explain the motives of your characters, 
and that their actions were not convincing. 


(6) The commonly accepted formula is “Sin, 
suffer, repent, happiness,” but don’t quote us if 
you try to live that formula as well as write it. 


(7) Cowboy Stories is NOT being published 
by any publisher. It formerly was under the im- 
print of Street & Smith. 


(8) Robert Pines edits College Humor, which 
is owned by Brother Ned Pines, who also employs 
the busy Mr. Leo Margulies. 


(9) If you read your Wrirer’s Dicest care- 
fully, you surely know Gertrude Lane has long 
been editor of Woman’s Home Companion. 

(10) Civilization may be judged by the toler- 
ance with which the people in that civilization 
accept minority groups. Writers in any civilization, 
that is, serious writers, may be judged by their 
acceptance or rejection of credos and superstitions. 
Much of our suffering is due to people permitting 
themselves to be led, through their ignorance and 
through their refusal to inspect critically the beliefs 
of their fathers, by demagogues who are interested 
in self gain, or power. 


(11) If you wouldn’t be surprised, it is 
because you don’t know (as you should) that Bob 
is a leading sports writer. 


(12) If you want the good will of Fulton 
Oursler, editor of Liberty, you should remember 
that he writes stories about Thatcher Colt, using 
the pen name of Anthony Abbott. 


(13) A free press, as exists only in America of 
all great countries, is the writer’s most vital asset to 
creation. 


(14) The “format” of a magazine is its physica) 
make-up. Thus, if the next issue of Saturday 
Evening Post appeared on the stands in the same 
size as Reader's Digest, you could truthfully say: 
“The Post has changed its format.” 


(15) Adventure was long published by the But. 
terick Publishing Company. It is now owned by 
Popular Publications. 


(16) You should be ashamed of yourself. If 
you are anxious to sell stories to The Saturday 
Evening Post you should know that Rex Stout 
writes Nero Wolfe stories for it, but that Wesley 
Stout has edited the magazine since the resignation 
of George Horace Lorimer. 


(17) Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Royal Brown 
Price Day 
Fanny Hurst 
Richard Connell. 


(18) New Masses uses articles which are rabidly 
pro-labor. The American Mercury is way over to 
the right under the hand of Paul Palmer who has 
no political brotherhood with Charles Angoff, for- 
mer editor. There is little chance that the Post 
or Atlantic would be interested. 

(19) Warirer’s Dicest has been telling you to 
send such material to the “Life in the United 
States Department” in Scribner's. 

(20) The “Novella” is the name Story magazine 
gives its “long short stories” or “short novels.” A 
volume of four novellas (“The Flying Yorkshire- 
man”) from Story magazine was published several 
months ago. 








“For heaven's sake come to bed Horatio, no one is going to steal your story!” 
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HEN somebody refers to a writer as 

LY .one who has a nice light touch, the 

remark always seems to imply that 
the writer in question was born with a very 
special birthright, like having a French 
grandmother. 

I don’t think this is entirely true. Writers 
who trade in on the light touch are a cult, 
but they weren’t born into it. They joined 
it. They got that way by dint of much 
careful practice and a certain amount of 
analytical study. Any job takes that, in- 
cluding top flight pants-pressing. 

However, I don’t mean to say that I think 
everybody can employ the light touch suc- 
cessfully. I just mean that I think a whole 
lot more people can do it than are currently 
doing it. They make a stab at it but if 
things don’t work out rapidly for them, they 
give up more quickly than they would if 
they were tackling the detective story, or the 
true confession - field. That’s because the 
light touch story reads off as though it were 
a cinch to write. They think that anything 
which sounds so light and airy, must roll off 
the typewriter at an incredible pace. Sweat 
grimly over one of those things? Well, you 
would be surprised. 

This advice is offered with a certain as- 
surance, because I plastered quite a few 
reams of paper with what I fondly believed 
to be a light touch before any editors gave 
the slightest indication that they shared my 
opinion. I used to get dismayed at times 
to find myself choking out words which were 
supposed to give an effect of spontaneous 


IN POPULAR FICTION 


By Duane DECKER 


sparkle to the reader. But for reasons be- 
yond my control (and comprehension—in 
retrospect) I kept at it. A couple of lines 
that were daisies would stare up at me here 
and there and give me hope. I would read 
them over and over, like a man blowing on 
embers and picturing the eventual conflagra- 
tion. 

By now I know for a fact that no matter 
how spontaneous the light touch story may 
read, it was—in most cases—a messy grind 
to get written. There are exceptions, but I 
think they are rare. The light touch is a 
wispy, tricky effect and frequently it can be 
as elusive as a south-bound duck but if a 
writer has an average amount of wit and 
comic-perception in him, he should be able 
to write a salable light touch story. . The 
process can’t be blueprinted, still there are 
certain fundamental factors which can be 
stated, 

First, a general suggestion. I don’t think 
I am breaking any confidences with Mr. 
Hemingway when I say that life is grim 
and life is earnest, and that some day we 
will all die. But when you set out to write 
a popular story with the light touch, forget 
all about this angle. For, if the light touch 
has any mission at all, that mission certainly 
is to help readers forget for the moment that 
life really is grim. Tragic, or semi-tragic 
subject matter is definitely unsuited to the 
light touch. And though it may sound silly 
to mention such an obvious fact, I have a 
conviction that it would be even sillier not 
to mention it. 
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Of the specific points that I have in mind, 
the first one is this: every thought, word, 
action and gesture of the characters in the 
story should accent—openly or by implica- 
tion—the gayer, the lighter side. Don’t 
present a fact to a reader with dead-pan 
clarity. Study it and see how you can re- 
word it so that there is an overtone of 
humorous perception. For instance, here’s 
a situation for the opening of a story: a 
young man is broke, out of a job, friendless 
and about to be dispossessed from his lodg- 
ings. We will begin the story about him by 
telling the story straight—with no attempt 
to lighten the pathos in the situation 
through word-overtones. It might go like 
this: 

“The tall figure was that of young 
Almus Wable, who had lost his job as a 
PWA clerk and hadn’t found one yet in 
private industry. 

The morning air was keen and Almus 
wore summer clothing, baggy and wrinkled. 
He had pawned his overcoat and his good 
winter suit, since Mrs. Podhunter had 
barred him from her table as a first step 
to ordering him out of the boarding house. 

Almus was in an unfortunate situation: 
no job, no money. That was a serious met- 
ter; and yet he carried his chin up and 
his alert blue eyes were smiling.” 


All right—that’s told straight. Now, here 
is how it was presented to the readers of 
Collier’s by Thomas McMorrow in a story 
called “Capital Story.” This time it is writ- 
ten with careful word-overtones that give 
the facts, yet make the whole mood gzy and 
easy to take: 


The tall figure was that of young Almus 
Wable, a separated PWA clerk not yet 
absorbed by private industry. 

The morning air was keen and Almus 
wore summer clothing somewhat warped 
and wrinkled. He had eaten his overcoat, 
and his good winter suit, since Mrs. Pod- 
hunter had barred him from her table as a 
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first step to expelling him from the board- 
ing house. 

Almus was on a spot: no job, no jack. 
No joke; and yet he carried his chin up, 
and his big nose well out, and his alert 
blue eyes were smiling. 


There you have the light touch function- 
ing beautifully. The picture of Almus 
Wable, as first presented, was on the sober 
side. This second picture is cheery and 
comic. Yet both paragraphs state the same 
facts about Almus Wable. Let’s analyze 
why. 

First, the opening sentence is worded in 
such a way that it implies that Almus’ situa- 
tion is practically a joke to be played soon 
on “private industry.” Then too, the phrase 
“not yet absorbed by private industry” is a 
sly rib at a favorite political and journalistic 
cliche that has become well known in the 
last couple of years. The word “yet” im- 
plies that Almus is bound to be taken care 
of pretty soon. 

In the second paragraph we learn that 
poor Almus has had to hock his overcoat 
and suit. But the phrase “had eaten his 
overcoat” makes it sound sort of like a col- 
lege boy’s lark and nothing to fret over. 
And in the third paragraph we find out the 
worst about Almus’ situation but we are 
shown that it isn’t bothering Almus. And 
when he can feel cheery about it, certainly 
the reader can too. To top it off, the names 
of the two characters have comic overtones 
Wable and Mrs. Podhunter. 
(Overtones, hell — they’re 
billboards. ) 


Now let’s take a look at 

a different type of 
light touch story—the ro- 
mantic yarn, told humor- 
ously by means of this same 
touch. There probably isn’: 


—Almus 
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a faster-selling suck paper story being writ- 
ten than this one; a standard brand of mer- 
chandise, but no substitutes accepted. 


It depends for its effects upon the light 
touch as achieved (usually—but again, not 
always) by rather curious behavior on the 
part of the boy and girl. That is, the boy 
and girl will continually show the reader sub- 
jectively that they are nuts about each other. 
But when they face each other and talk and 
act—when the story becomes objective— 
you'd never call them lovers in the sense that 
your aunt Ida used to mean when she used 
the word. They are cool and casual with 
each other, and protect their feelings from 
themselves by a fine veil of cocktail bar ban- 
ter. You would certainly think they were 
selling sex short—#f it weren’t for the subjec- 
tive signposts along the story’s way. Through 
this device the flippant, bantering conversa- 
tions take on real meaning and serve to ac- 
centuate the romantic mood, despite the out- 
ward casualness. 


Many unarrived writers, who have the 
flair for this sort of writing, fail to sell it be- 
cause they fail to establish the underlying 
virtues and honest emotions that lurk in their 
heroes and heroines. They spill out the 
bright, scintillating dialogue that sounds daz- 
zling on the surface but which fails to click 
with an editor because it’s not backed up 
with proper motives. This makes the char- 
acters annoying instead of appealing. 


For an example of what I mean here, I’ll 
try to illustrate with a story of my own which 
appeared in a recent Liberty. Called “Fare- 
well and Hello,” it opens with the boy and 
the girl breaking up for keeps. The girl is 
the one who is quitting. And when she tells 
the boy that she is quitting, his true feelings 


are established in this subjective paragraph: ° 


Always the gay one, I took it like a man. I 
was silent a minute and I could feel her eyes 
searching my face for signs of immediate heart- 
break. But she found none. I have learned 
how to handle heartbreak—you just keep busy, 
trying to think up cracks. I couldn’t get hold 
of one, though, that I thought would do. 


So, in this para- 
graph the boy has 
ronfessed frankly to 


the reader 
that he igs 
deeply 
moved by 
her news. - 
This is 
done more 
by implica- 
tion than by bald statement chiefly 
because he is the type of character who 
would be apt to leave much unstated—one 
of those guys. And to accent his real feelings 
more sharply, he admits that he can’t even 
think up a wise crack to cover up, after 
pointing out that wisecracks are the handiest 
cover-up in the world. The dialogue that 
follows immediately is: 





“Child,” 
through ?” 


“We can still be friends, Neil,” Shirley said, 
quickly. “But as for the other part 2 


I gave her a cold, sidewise look. “I have no 
desire to remain friends with my cast-off lovers,” 
I said. 

“Who has cast who off?” 

“TI have cast you off, of course.” 

“On the contrary. Quite on the contrary, 
darling.” 

“Well,” I said, “you can tell your friends 
that, but I'll tell mine that I did the casting 
off.” 


“Fair enough,” Shirley said. 


I said, “does this mean we're 


Now, without the paragraph that pre- 
ceded it— the confessional — this dialogue 
would have been flip to the point of being 
silly. The reader would have disliked both 
the boy and the girl for being unutterably 
vain. But because they have already given 
their true feelings away, the banter that 
follows takes on meaning. It becomes amus- 
ing and gains romantic pathos at the same 
time. You’ve simply got to show your 
reader.that your people are normal and 
likable, and once proven, you can go on 
into your act. 


NOTHER important problem which 
confronts the light touch writer is that 
of making characters 
real people when the 
material is very comic 
or even downright 
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screwy. This is the case in a great many 
stories that fall into this class. It is not 
unusual for a writer to compose many pages 
of manuscript which are brimming over 
with nice light lines, only to discover that 
the story won’t hang together because the 
characters are not individuals in their own 
right. 

The safest way I know to keep characters 
solid, despite weirdly comical developments 
of plot, is to endow them with a definite 
trait and make that trait motivate the 
screwy plot developments, not vice versa. 
No matter how scatterbrained the charac- 
ters may seem to be in their actions, if those 
actions are all motivated by a steady, un- 
swerving trait which has been made clear to 
the reader in the beginning, the story will 
hold together. Example A here is a story 
called “Cats Love Music” by Richard Eng- 
lish, from Collier’s again. This one was 
fantastically farcical. But all the screwy de- 
velopments were made credible because the 
dominating trait of the leading character 
was sharply emphasized at the beginning 
and it was the cause of the plot ramifica- 
tions. The trait was that of simple-minded- 
ness. The character, with the magnificent 
name of Ding-Dong Williams is the King 
of Swing, and so has no brains at all for 
practical matters. The opening scene goes: 


That forlorn look made it doubly difficult 
for Angela to be really firm with him. But 
fiances had to be trained early, especially 
those who were a little swing-simple to begin 
with. Even Mr. Williams admitted that, like 
all hot men, he ran more toward soul than 
brains. 


Now, standing in the midst of all those 
island-bound passengers he looked so melan- 
choly that Angela stopped suddenly and 
kissed him. “I love you too,” she said. “All 
there is. It’s just that you have to grow up, 
Ding-Dong.” 

“T will,” he said, soberly. ‘“You’re my up- 
beat, Angela. Every time I look at you I 
wanta give out.” 


The whistle blew hoarsely then and An- 
gela started him toward the gangplank. “Now 
remember,” she said, “you go right at 
Washington Boulevard. You have to be at 
the Paradise at eight.” 

“I won’t get lost,” he said. ‘“There’s a 
sign up. It says Ding-Dong Williams and 
band. Admission seventy-five cents.” 





After reading that swift, skillful charac. 
terization, a reader can reasonably expect 
anything to happen to a young man like 
Ding-Dong Williams and so, when it does, 
it is all very credible. 

For a second illustration of the point, I'l] 
revert to one of my own stories again. This 
one, called “The Girl From Cold River’ 
from Collier’s too, depends upon its farcical 
developments through the trait of extreme 
naivete in the heroine. Here is how the 
stage is set for that, in very little space: 


Patricia Lane emerged, breathless, from 
Track 17. At the sight of Grand Central’s 
main level, she stopped stock-still, awed by 
its sounds. and smells and sights. For prac- 
tically anything which was unfamiliar could 
awe her. 

The redcap, who had paused obediently, 
glanced down at her luggage. The shiny 
newness of it was a dead give-away. He said, 
“Taxi ma’am?” 

She nodded. Still intensely absorbed, she 
pointed a spotlessly gloved finger and said: 
“What's that crowd doing down there? All 
those people standing outside that gate— 
what’re they up to?” 

The redcap blinked and said, tolerantly, 
“Jus’ some movie star comin’ in to town, I 
expeck ma’am.” 

“(Oh !” she said, and clutched at her throat 
while her wide eyes grew even wider. 


Besides making your fantastic plots seem 
credible, by setting up definite character 
traits, you can use them as the springboards 
for the plot development. 

Another common failing — although of 
lesser importance—frequently found in the 
light touch beginner, is to intrude himself 
as the author, and take credit for humorous 
perceptions instea? of wording it so that 
these perceptions reflect the mind and char- 
acter of the people in the story. When you 
are writing a story in the first person this 
problem does not present itself, because 
there the “I” is a leading character in the 
narrative. Perhaps this is one reason why 
so many light touch writers use the first 
person frequently. But there are far too 
many yarns of this type which cannot be 
told in anything but the third person be- 
cause of the technical manipulation re 
quired in scenes. The best way to be sure 
that you, the author, are playing straight- 
man for your characters and not the other 
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way around, is to keep strictly inside your 
characters’ heads in describing things. As 
for instance, from this same story: 


The sight of Blake’s office in the West 
Forties, filled her with admiration. It had 
wonderful thick rugs which reminded her of 
walking through that marsh outside of Cold 
River, only in this case your feet stayed dry 
though everything was squashy. She would 
gladly have tramped up and down the length 
of the room a few times, just to enjoy the 
sensation. The furniture was so modernistic 
it looked upside down and that was, of 
course, wonderful too. 


Because the author stayed in the mind of 
the girl here, instead of stepping to one side 
to describe the office before moving on with 
the plot, the final line with the humor that 
it contains, helps build up the girl as an 
appealingly naive character. Let humorous 
observations reach the reader through the 
agency of a character—not direct from 
yourself. There are times when this isn’t 
possible, as in this extract from the same 
story a little further on: 


29 


She sat down and all the beautiful, bored 
young ladies went on looking beautiful and 
bored. Patricia sneaked admiring little side 
glances at them every one in a while. She 
wondered if any were famous people. She 
didn’t know that if they had been famous 
they wouldn’t have been sitting around 
agents’ anterooms, looking bored in order to 
cover up the humiliation of not yet being 
famous. 


The last line in this paragraph, a reason- 
ably sound observation, could not conceiv- 
ably be made by the girl for obvious reasons. 
Yet it was necessary to get it in because it 
stressed the girl’s naivete, made her con- 
trastingly more appealing to the reader. 
There was nothing for the author to do but 
step up front and say it openly. 

There are probably other. points which 
could be helpful to the writer of light popu- 
lar fiction which I haven’t thought of. 
These are the ones of which I am most 
aware when I write this kind of a story. 

Don’t think that a light touch story isn’t 
a heavy-handed job to write. It ripples off 
all right—like sheet iron. 


Accent on the Unusual 


By Irvinc WALLACE 


Victor Hugo was born in the French 

city of Besancen, and that he died in 
the May of 1885, then you are either a peda- 
gogue or a Rhodes scholar, but you’re cer- 
tainly not a writer of articles, at least, not 
articles that sell. 


[: you can get excited about the fact that 


On the other hand, if you get a glint in 
your eyes and begin to tremble when you’ 
learn that Victor Hugo did his scribbling in 
the nude so that he wouldn’t leave his desk, 
that he once penned a sentence 823 words 
long, and that he submitted “Les Miserables” 
to his publisher with a large question mark 
instead of a letter and received an exclama- 
tion point in reply, then you are definitely a 
writer, 


And if you aren’t selling, you will be, 
mark my word, because you have that most 


important of all gifts—an eye for the un- 
usual. 


Now, of course, the anatomy of an article 
is composed of many things—colorful Eng- 
lish, compactness, pointed anecdotes, an- 
alysis. But the legs upon which the article 
stands is the subject itself ; the blood pumped 
through the article is the amount of human- 
interest and oddity injected into it. 

And I’m willing to bet my last year’s 
check stubs on this: If you take an extra- 
ordinary subject and give it ordinary detailed 
treatment, or if you take the usual subject 
and brighten it with unusual treatment— 
presuming you can write above the sixth 
grade or Gertrude Stein standard—you’ll 
have a sale inside of three months. You 
can’t fail. 

I know. Because I graduated from Sun- 





































































day school papers to pulps and then to 
slicks with the man-bites-dog formula as my 
textbook. 

In the offices of Hearst’s old New York 
Examiner there used to be a placard that 
read : 

“What we want to arouse is the ‘Gee 
Whiz!’ emotion.” 

Weli, there you have it. The Open Sea- 
same to the feature field. Make ’em say 
“Gee whiz!” Either at your subject or at 
your material. 

Now I’m going to take you into my 
laboratory, show you how I work. Of course, 
when I reveal my methods, you’ll immedi- 
ately go to work and cut me out of two or 
three markets—but what the devil, we’re all 
one great blood brotherhood, we’ll all wind 
up in the same asylum, so— 


O begin with there was Ken Magazine. 

I read the book, succeeding copies of it, 
thoroughly. All the big subjects seemed 
pretty well taken care of by big names or 
by authors who were, or had been, on the 
scene. I realized that an attempt to buck 
such competition with only second-hand 
material would mean a rejection. Obviously, 
run-of-the-mill political pieces on Germany, 
England, Czechoslovakia wouldn’t stand a 
chance. 

So I did the next best thing. I selected 
an unusual subject, within the slant of Ken, 
that the big names didn’t know about or were 
too busy to touch. 

I thumbed through the drawers of my 
oddity file. There was a notation on a coun- 
try called San Marino. The smallest republic 
on earth, and located in Italy. In Italy! 
There was my story! Democracy flourishing 
within Fascism. A natural! 

The lead came easily : 

“Buried in Europe’s stronghold of fascism 
is a community in which Italians think and 
write and speak as they please, without 
supervision, free of Roman censorship and 
Mr. Mussolini’s hypnotic gaze. The people 
are republicans and liberals, peaceful and 
independent, in the very midst of dictatorial 
Italy! 

“Tt sounds almost impossible, but it’s true. 
For the country of San Marino, only 38 
square miles in size, the world’s oldest and 
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smallest republic, is situated on the Adriatic 
slope of the Apennines in northern Italy, a 
half-mile above the sea on Mount Titano— 
above, also, the rolling of wardrums and the 
clank of sabers.” 

Once I had my unusual subject, and my 
angle, the material was just a mechanica! 
matter of research, selection and an effort 
to get something really exclusive. First, | 
went through the Periodical Guide in the 
library, checked back on every item pub- 
lished about San Marino in the last quarter 
of a century. Old travel, news and political 
magazines were helpful. 

Then I scoured travel books, American 
and English. And finally, for exclusive in- 
formation, I interviewed several adventurers 
and lecturers who had visited San Marino. 
From them, for the price of a few beers, I 
learned that in San Marino: 

“Taxes are almost non-existent. The an- 
nual tax on a six-room house is 34 cents! 
The government receives income enough 
from its four industries—cattle-raising, wine, 
stone and stamps—to run itself. Stamps are 
the most prosperous. Collectors the world 
over, but especially in the United States, 
clamor for odd San Marino numbers—and 
whenever the government is pressed for cash 
it prints a new issue.” 

I sent the opus to Chicago. And Arnold 
Gingrich’s reply was in the form of a pink 
check that had the same exhilirating effect 
as giggle water. “Europe’s Vest-Pocket Re- 
public” appeared in the September 22nd 
issue of Ken. 

Okay, that convinced me. I hope it does 
you. I mean, that an unusual subject is one 
way of competing with Ernest Hemingway, 
Jack Miley and those other strange specimen 
who make a livelihood off Esquire-Coronet, 
Inc. 


Usine the same method, I heaped dozens 

of other features on a punch defense- 
less public. Even the Sunday school papers 
fell prey. Some years ago, when Don 
Ameche was doing “The First Nighter” from 
Chicago, I accepted his invite to watch a 
broadcast and snoop through the CBS 
studios. It was all quite interesting. I made 
a notebook full of jottings, converted them 
into three articles on radio—ponderously dull 
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articles—which were all bounced with “don’t 
forget return postage” underlined. 

What was wrong? Obviously, my subjects. 
I was writing about radio acting. No good. 
Too commonplace. I poured through my 
notes again. A page entitled, “Sound Effects” 
socked me between the optics. 

I threw myself at my typing machine, and 
batted out a minor epic on the Merlin of 
the Mike at CBS, the sound-man who 
crushed a berry basket in his big hands to 
produce the battering of a door, who crump- 
led brown paper to imitate a crackling fire, 
who slapped his palm on a drum for au- 
thentic thunder. 

It sold. To Pioneer Magazine. Then, 
again, to three others in the next three years. 

I used to interview orthodox scientists. 
They bored me. Also, my magazine editors. 
One day I heard of a gentleman named 
Wilbur Glenn Voliva, of Zion City, Illinois. 
It was his contention that “the earth is flat 
like a plate, and the sky is a solid dome 
above it, like an inverted blue basin.” Mr. 
Voliva, a statuesque theological giant, with 
a Bible for a heart and a psalm for a soul, 
offered to pay me $5,000 if I could give him 
one proof that the world was round. I 
couldn’t. Didn’t get the $5,000. But did get 
two checks from London on sketches of 
Voliva and his medieval theory. 

However, an unusual subject is not neces- 
sary to a sale. That is, not necessary provid- 
ing the material itself carries a lively strain 
of the unbelievable. 

When Bing Crosby first became famous, 
I did a piece on him. Confidentially, it 
stunk. It was an adjective-loaded recital of 
his deeds. No umph. No personality. Last 
year, putting the accent on the unusual, I 
did another picce on Bing Crosby. The 
following queeriosity injection turned it into 
a sale: 

“Up until 1935 Bing never took a singing 
lesson! Then, suddenly, he determined to 
improve himself. So he hired a_ teacher, 
slaved on vocal exercises. Something went 
wrong. Letters poured in from his fans. 
Everyone wanted to know what was spoiling 
his voice. He immediately quit the lessons, 
and has never taken one since. 

“The mellow peculiar crooning quality in 
his voice is due to an unusual growth in the 





These little boxed items in which 
editors try to digest an author’s 
personality, or his history, into 
200 tight little black words always 
dismay us. Why not just publish 
one of the author’s letters to the 
editor—in which he discusses the 
article he is doing. Anyway, we’re 
going to try doing that for a 
while. Here’s what Irving Wallace, 
author of this opus, wrote us: 


. .- Thanks for your telegram. I imme- 
diately sat down and batted out the out- 
lined article—2,700 words—entitled, “Accent 
On the Unusual.” 

Upon re-reading it, I’m quite certain no 
readers will swoon in ecstacy, as you 
ordered. 

For your information—I’ve sold close to 
400 articles and short stories to every type 
of magazine in four countries—and about 
half of my sales resulted of Writer's Digest 
tips. That’s somethin’. 

At present, besides doing a movie preview 
column, I make what I jokingly call a living 
doing free-lance work. I'm up in the slicks 
now. It’s taken a number of years. Just this 
past week I sold an article, “Memel, 
Awake!” to Ken. A few days ago, I saw 
Harold Latham,* editor and vice-president of 
Macmillan at the Biltmore Hotel. He was 
nice. I blubbered about a non-fiction book 
I was preparing, “Etcetera”—a sort of “Mrs. 
Astor’s Horse”—containing many of my 
published pieces, always with the accent on 
the unusual. He asked me to send it to him 
personally in Manhattan within two weeks. 
Poor Mr. Latham. Doesn't know what he’s 
letting himself in for. 

I hope you like the enclosed slice of ego, 
and if it’s par, and you publish it, I trust 
it'll do some of your readers good. I've 
suggested the “unusual treatment” to many 
of my friends, and they’re beginning to 
land. Mv sidekick. Jim Scheer, in Madison, 
Wisc., is just beginning to put the accent on 
the unusual, and he’s now sold to /mprove- 
ment Era. Better English, and a dozen 
church books. 

Anyway, God be with thee and thy ad- 
vertising department—and let me know your 
reaction to the enclosed. 


Sincerely, 
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valuable Crosby throat. If you think you 
have such a growth, you better trot off to 
your nearest radio station and take an audi- 
tion.” 

These odd insertions gave the article a 
literary hot-foot. It sold, immediately, to 
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the topnotch slick Catholic magazine, St. 
Anthony's Messenger. 

It is even easy to score if you take an 
everyday familiar topic and hop it up with 
amazing items. 

Good example was a jaunt I took through 
Mexico.’ Thirty miles outside of Mexico City 
I came across two gigantic structures, the 
Pyramids of the Sun and Moon. Quickly I 
pounded out an article. I drooled about the 
beauty of the pyramids against the backdrop 
of a plush blue Aztec sky. I wailed about 
the moon, a filmy yellow evil eye, looking 
down upon those ruins of mystery. Naturally, 
it had no more chance of selling than an 
essay on the fragrance of spring. It came 
home to mother six times. 

I pondered. I decided to learn more about 
the Mexican pyramids. I read. The research 
was fruitful. There was a Lord Kings- 
borough who devoted his life to studying the 
pyramids, who penned 27 volumes on them 
at a cost of $300,000. Kingsborough’s theory 
was that the Ten Tribes of Israel had built 
the pyramids. Incidently, he went insane. 

A verbal tip sent me to more books, and I 
learned of a French archeologist who insisted 
the pyramids were built atop the original 
Garden of Eden, and displayed skeletons of 
Adam and Eve to prove it. 

Well, hell, there it was. Biending these 
facts, and more, in with description, I sold 
the pyramid saga to Boy’s World at a decent 
price, and then to American Farm Youth. 


HEN there was the Vatican City. God 

knows, the Pope and the Roman Ques- 
tion had been done enough. An almost cer- 
tain reject if written by an unknown, unless— 
unless the unknown had something different 
to say. 

So I said it. 

Instead of writing, “The Vatican State is 
today conducting a relentless spiritual war 
against Mussolini and Hitler,” I led off with, 
“Vatican State, the only sovereignty that has 
its map scaled in yards instead of miles, and 
whose census reveals only two native born 
citizens, is conducting a relentless spiritual 
war against Mussolini and Hitler, with the 
knowledge that its every word is backed by 
330 million Roman Catholics the world 
over.” 


Wrirer’s Dicest 





You will notice the lift given the lead by 
oddities concerning the Vatican map and 
census. Very well. Then look at the ending, 
It went like this: 

“There has never in all history been so odd 
a country as the Vatican State—the spiritual 
spearhead of the world—with its two and 
one-half mile an hour elevators, its aviation 
minded cardinals, its four bars (light wines 
and beer), its filling station, and believe it or 
not, its one kosher kitchen !” 

And while the article, appearing in Ken, 
was largely political, the mere mention of a 
kosher kitchen brought eleven letters, indig- 
nant and incredulous. 

At this stage, if you are in a sufficiently 
good mood, you might agree that unusual 
subject or matter can often turn an editor, 
who consumes iron ore for breakfast, into a 
purring creature of goodwill and charity to 
ward all—writers. 

But already I can hear you noisely swilling 
your ale and hammering on the table. 
“Zounds!” you bellow. “It’s good for you to 
gibber about making use of nutty facts. But 
how in the name of so-and-so and so-and-so 
are we supposed to find them?” 

I don’t know how you’re supposed to find 
them. But I know how I do. And maybe 
that’ll help. 

First of all, I clip. I’m better than Stecher 
with the scissors. I also enlist my sister, the 
insurance man and the blonde next door to 
help. We clip. All of us. Madly. 

I devote an entire file cabinet, green, four 
drawers, to cuttings. In that cabinet reposes 
John Hix and Robert Ripley and Strange 
Food Facts and Strange Liquor Facts and 
two dozen others. Also, feature stories from 
newspapers, and notes copied from a dozen 
magazines and more books. 

I never lift the facts entire. Not cricket. 
But they give me tips. Hell, I read in six 
different places about a man who was 
swallowed by a whale and lived to tell the 
story. But nobody ever devoted more than 
two or three lines. I wanted to know more, 
I wrote inquiries, read books and the net re 
sult is “He Played Jonah” to appear in the 
December issue of Coronet. 

Now, if you intend to save cuttings, one 
way to do it, at small expense, is to subscribe 
to a clipping agency. Romeike, at 220 West 
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19th Street, in Manhattan, for instance. Tell 
him you want oddity columns. It won’t cost 
much. And a good investment. 

Then fatten your library. Books with off- 
trail information. Frank Menke’s All Sports 
Record Book, if you do factual stuff on ath- 
letics. Or William Walsh’s “A Handy Book 
of Curious Information” brought out by J. 
B. Lippincott, in 1913. You'll have to send 
for that. There’s ten dozen other volumes. 
Dig them up for yourself. 

Your oddity file will eventually be indis- 
pensible. It will drive you to drink, but also 
to endorsing grass-colored checks. Yesterday 
I interviewed Alexander Kerensky, father of 
the Russian revolution. He was here in 
Hollywood. I could send out the piece as a 
straight interview. But I’m not taking the 


risk. I’m doing plenty of peek-a-boo on his 
past, and when the article goes out, it will 
be filled to the gills with wonderment and 
the bizarre. 

I’m looking through my files now. This 
minute. Looking for a good snapper ending 
that'll lay you in the aisles. Let me see. 
Here’s a note on a gent labeled Reverend 
Santa Claus who resides in Slater, Missouri. 
So help me! And what about the fact that 
Christmas was banned in Massachusetts for 
22 years. Oh, you know that? Well, maybe 
this’ll do it. Saint Nicholas, who lived and 
expired in Myra, Asia, was Patron Saint of 
the Thieves! Underneath the latter fact 
is the quaint notation, “Merry Christmas”— 
and though it’s not at all unusual, the same 
to you! 


New York Market Letter 


By Harriet BRADFIELD 


UY ‘HE end of the year looms ahead of 


editors. But most of them buy so 

carefully nowadays, that the annual 
inventory makes little difference in the man- 
uscript market. 

All of the old reliables are active as usual. 
Rates in general have settled to a little lower 
average. But wordage keeps up to a husky 
buying level. 

Only one field has really settled down to 
rock bottom, and that is the confessional 
story. The flurry in pulp magazines featur- 
ing this sort of “true” material has ended. 
All the confessional pulps have been discon- 


tinued. This leaves only the magazines on , 


the stands which follow the True Story and 
Modern Romances type of format—smooth 
paper, lots of photographs. Readers used to 
this sort of magazine, may have felt they 
didn’t get their money’s worth in the smaller 
pulps. Or the tightening reins of Post Office 
surveillance may have had something to do 
with the matter. 

Plenty has been said, in and out of print, 
about the matter of publishers using reprint 
fiction. It looks as if this type of business is 


fading under a barrage of hisses. Perhaps 
the old stuff hasn’t the zip and snap craved 
by readers of today. This doesn’t refer, na- 
turally, to the digest field—-a highly respect- 
able form of reprinting for those who must 
read as they run. 


OME important shifts in personnel have 
occured on Mr. Hearst’s well known 
women’s monthlies. Miss Mabel Search has 
been made editor of Pictorial Review. For 
the past two years Miss Search has been an 
assistant editor on the magazine, and is 
known as one of the extremely able women 
editors. 

Herbert R. Mayes, formerly editor of Pic- 
torial, has been made managing editor of 
Good Housekeeping. He will work in asso- 
ciation with William F. Bigelow, editor of 
this magazine for many years. 

These magazines, like most of the well 
known publications, are cordial in their treat- 
ment.of new writers of ability. But a story 
has to have everything—excellent plot, char- 
acterization, emotional appeal, etc.—if it is 
to meet the obvious competition of the many 
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well known writers who sell here. Beginners 
can’t expect too much editorial patience with 
obviously incompetent manuscripts. And the 
poetry market is usually oversupplied with 
material. Fresh, unusually appealing ideas 
in non-fiction articles have a chance. But 
most of these are worked out in consultation 
with the editors. - Rates are excellent, of 
course. Good Housekeeping offices are in 
the Hearst Building at Eighth Avenue and 
57th Street. Pictorial Review is around the 
corner at 316 West 57th Street. 


e@ Liberty Magazine is making a greater ap- 
peal to the interest of women readers. Oscar 
Graevé, fiction editor on this popular Mac- 
fadden weekly, tells me that the magazine is 
getting away from the he-man adventure 
story and the crime story, once so important 
in these pages. The big need now is for 
women writers who appeal to women readers. 
Looking at a single issue with its short-short 
and probably two stories of usual short 
length, you may think this is not a huge 
market. Multiplied by fifty-two, however, 
this means a considerable lot of fiction 
bought during the course of a year. The 
top length for short stories is 6,000 words; 
with 5,000 words “about right.” So cram 
your plot into the shorter length, and you 
stand a better chance of acceptance. For the 
short-shorts, 1,009 words is the best length. 


Fiction in Liberty takes in so many gen- 
eral types, that the editors find it difficult to 
make any rules. They feel that rules would 
only be broken, anyway. Just avoid suicide 
—people don’t like to read about it. And 
don’t push a tragic ending unless it is shown 
to be the inevitable ending to the situation. 


Style is more important — quick moving, 
crisp, present day stuff. The feeling of youth 
is important, even if your characters may 
not necessarily be the romantic young lovers. 
People pep up when they read about vibrant 
young characters. Reports are very prompt, 
and payment is at good rates. New writers 
find plenty of encouragement for fiction. The 
article market is a different matter, most 
ideas originating in the office and being as- 
signed to special writers. Address Liberty, 
122 East 42nd Street. Follow the magazine 
for special contest announcements and spe- 
cia] addresses given for these. 


Warrer’s Dicest 









e The Elks Magazine uses only a little fic. 
tion in each of its monthly issues, but it 
wants that little of top quality. In order to 
interest writers who are submitting to the 
big national publications, the editor, Coles 
Philips, announces that the story rate has 
been raised. Always a good rate, it now runs 
as high as $500 for first-rate material. Ad- 
dress: 50 East 42nd Street. 


MaACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS recently 

bought the name of American Detec- 
tive, and combined it with True Detective 
Mysteries. The added name will be fea- 
tured for an issue or two, giving readers the 
impression that they are getting a lot more 
for their money; then it will be quietly laid 
to rest on the mast of the Contents Page, 
where you read that True Detective Myster- 
ies also includes American Detective and 
Famous Detective Cases (formerly a separ- 
ate Macfadden monthly). If you had com- 
plaints about manuscripts sent to the former 
editor, at 551 Fifth Avenue, you should note 
that Macfadden’s bought only the title and 
not inventory. 

The husky looking True Detective Mys- 
teries is a monthly of 128 pages, featuring a 
book-length, a serial, and many shorts. The 
type of material wanted remains very much 
the same from one issue to the next. There 
are illustrations enough to make the book 
look interesting. But it is obvious that here 
the story’s the thing. There are prizes for 
letters of opinion on the magazine; follow 
current issues for that sort of thing. Ad- 
dress: 122 East 42nd Street. John Shuttle- 
worth is the editor. 

The Macfadden confession magazines offer 
a large market, and a very steady one, for 
first-person stories. A note about the appeal 
wanted sounds interesting: “Stories soul-satis- 
fying and heart-warming . . . crammed with 
all the emotions that enter human life—joy, 
sorrow, fiery love of youth, hate, passion, 
despair, hope . . . tales of intense action or 
mental stress, courtship, daring, adventure, 
mystery, thrills, heartbreak, disappointment.” 
In other words, strong emotions that grip 
the reader. There is no limitation on story 


setting. Lengths run from 3,500 to 7,500 
for short stories, with complete novels and 
serials also used. The minimum rate of pay 
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ment is two cents a word. But good stories 
often draw better checks. True Romances 
offers a special rate of $100 per story for 
those of unusual merit under 3,500 words. 
But writers should follow the current issues 
of True Story, True Romances, Love and 
Romances, and True Experiences. Many 
contests, both important and small, are an- 
nounced almost monthly. Frequently the 
closing dates are for the current month and 
make special announcements here useless. 
Address: 122 East 42nd Street. 


@ The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, is conducting its second American 
Youth Forum competition. This is open to 
all students of junior or senior high schools 
throughout the country, or schools of corre- 
sponding grade, under 21 years of age. The 
contest runs until March 31, 1939. Awards 
are made in two groups of entries: articles 
and art. The top prize in each group is 
$1,000, besides which there are a good many 
lesser awards. The current issues of the 
magazine carry announcements in great de- 
tail. Or information can be secured by 
writing to the Director of The American 
Youth Forum, The American Magazine, 250 
Park Avenue, New York City. Be sure to 
give the name and address of your school, 
and the name of the principal. 


There’s an active fiction market always 
open at The American. Those one-column 
Vignettes pay $25 apiece. And the Storiette 
—double-page spread including the illustra- 
tions—is another appealing feature. With a 
good half-dozen shorts added for each issue, 
it is a market well worth shooting at. The 
editors are encouraging to newcomers whose 
work shows professional excellence of style 
and story-telling ability. Top rates for those 
who pass the eagle-eyed editors. Sumner N. 


Blossom is chief editor; Albert Benjamin is’ 


fiction editor. 


(COLLEGE HUMOR is coming out on a 
bi-monthly schedule at present. The edi- 
tor, Robert Pines, thinks this is just a tem- 


porary measure. He isn’t letting up on the 
manuscript buying at all; in fact, he reports 
difficulty in getting the sort of smart, modern 
fiction he needs. Although not in a class 
with the big slicks, he pays good rates on 


acceptance. And he continues to hope for 
more usable material. The daily mail gets 
a thorough reading; don’t think your story 
will be overlooked if you send it care of 
Uncle Sam. The policy remains unchanged. 
So take a good look at current issues, before 
attacking the typewriter. Here are the best 
lengths, the range is 1,500 to 4,000: About 
3,500 words is best. Between 1,500 and 
2,500 is also a good bet. And occasional 
storiettes of 500 words are also acceptable. 
There’s no room for poetry. And jokes are 
all clipped; don’t send any. 

There is a market at College Humor for 
stories of true experience told by college 
people, or articles on their observations about 
college life. These may be concerned with 
college life in other countries, showing how 
much better off our own young people are 
than their European contemporaries. Such 
articles should give names and places, and be 
all fact stuff. Photographs, if obtainable, 
add to their acceptability. Be sure the sub- 
ject matter is lively and timely. Separate, 
unposed candid camera shots of college life 
are used. Also, there is a bigger market than 
ever for cartoons. 


The cartoon rash may be the reason for 
the recent appearance of Cartoon Humor— 
though this is not on a regular schedule at 
present. Same office—at 22 West 48th St. 

That new addition to the Thrilling group, 
mentioned without title last month, is called 
Strange Stories. It’s got some good whop- 
pers in the first issue. Take, for instance, 
that story of the house which haunted a man! 
Your wildest imaginings will be just about 
right for this market. The magazine is bi- 
monthly, pays on the half-cent basis, and it 
is in need of material—any length up to 
20,000 words. Leo Margulies is editorial di- 
rector. Address: 22 West 48th Street. 

Here, in rapid-fire sequence, are the cur- 
rent needs for the rest of the Thrilling group. 
Address all of them as above. 

Thrilling Adventures needs plenty of ma- 
terial, in lengths from 1,000 to 15,000 words. 
Rates—a cent a word basis, on acceptance. 

The love story inventory is very weak. 
Fiction is needed both for Thrilling Love and 
for Popular Love. A cent a word is the 
rule for these. 
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The sports field is pretty well taken care 
of; no market for a while, except an occa- 
sional short. 


The one-cent Westerns are pretty well 
ahead for the next couple of months. How- 
ever, there is a wide-open market for short 
Westerns for the half-cent group. 


In the detective field, all the magazines are 
in need of material—both the one-cent and 
the half-cent ones. (I trust you keep up 
your own records of which are which! [’ll 
try to report any changes.) 


In connection with the need for detective 
stories, here is an announcement of special 
interest to qualified writers. Phantom De- 
tective and G-Man are opening up their 
market for book-lengths to outside writers, 
instead of holding one man under contract 
from month to month. This is a 40,000 
word novel, at $400 per, and for each maga- 
zine is written around one featured charac- 
ter. Both appear monthly, so there is a big 
market to be filled. If you are well quali- 
fied by experience to handle long stuff, write 
to the editor, Leo Margulies. To those whose 
published work shows ability to handle the 
book-lengths, he will send a detailed pros- 
pectus of the details of these stories. Such 
information is important, since the same 
character must be continued in each issue. 


All the magazines mentioned just above 
are under the editorship of Leo Margulies. 
They pay very promptly on acceptance, and 
reports are always fast at this house. Ad- 
dress: 22 West 48th Street. 


HE straight love story remains steadily 

in demand. All-Story Love Tales, edited 
by Amita Fairgrieve at 280 Broadway, main- 
tains a strong market for eager young love 
tales, full of emotional appeal and built 
around love situations of today. The best 
lengths are usually up to 5,000 words. Seri- 
als are popular, but present demands are for 
the short ones—mostly two and three parts. 
There hasn’t been much change in tone for 
the past year. So a careful study of the 
recent issues ought to give you a pretty clear 
idea of what these romance readers like. 
Payment is on acceptance; one cent and up. 
Although the magazine uses a lot of poetry 


fillers, this market is overstocked for some 
time to come. Concentrate on fiction! 


In the masculine adventure field, Short 
Stories maintains a steady need for plenty of 
plot and action material. The editor, Doro- 
thy Mcllwraith, says she is looking for some 
air stories as well as Western and South Seas; 
also, for mysteries, Northern, etc. Any good 
outdoor setting is acceptable. Lengths are 
many: Shorts down to 3,000 words; novel- 
ettes of 15,000 and 20,000 words. Occasion- 
ally more than one of these goes into an 
issue. Top length for use in a single issue is 
25,000 to 30,000 words. Anything over that 
must be a serial, but can run as high as 
80,000. Address: 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 


@ The North American Review has moved 
from 597 Madison Avenue, and now is at 
420 Madison Avenue. Along with The Liv- 
ing Age, it is being edited by J. H. Smyth. 
In the same group is a new magazine, The 
Lowdown, also edited by Mr. Smyth, and 
due to appear bi-monthly. The contents is 
mostly concerned with foreign war propa- 
ganda, about which the editors have plenty 
to say, as well they might. A large propor- 
tion of articles are bought on the outside. 
But the lineup of names on the contents page 
is a strong one. Information about rates was 
not obtainable in time for these notes. 


@ Current History, at 63 Park Row, main- 
tains a reputation for authoritative, compre- 
hensive, and interesting treatment of the 
present situation of the world. Material is 
bought both on order and from free-lance 
writers. The average rate is $50. paid one 
week after publication. Articles should be 
presented clearly, intelligently, telling the 
story of what is happening in America and 
other parts of the world. History in the 
making, in other words. The editor is M. 
E. Tracy. 


e@ Mechanix Illustrated, the Fawcett maga- 
zine edited by Robert Herzberg, plans to 
drop its price to ten cents a copy the begin- 
ning of the year, and concentrate on news- 
stand sales. 

The Saravan House is a new publishing 
house concentrating on adult fiction and non- 
fiction. Payment is on a royalty basis. But 
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if much publicity is to be given a book, the 
author is expected to pay for this. Paul H. 
Forman is editor; Sylvester J. Tobin, associ- 
ate. Address: 545 Fifth Avenue. 

The Gernsback Magazines at 99 Hudson 
Street (also given as 97 and 101 Hudson) 
have been knocking weak ones off the list 
and adding a new one. New Ideas and 
Milady have both been discontinued. This 
leaves three titles: The Facts of Life, Sexol- 
ogy, and Your Body—all pocket size, using 
short articles, paying on publication. 

Add to this list, the new title: Your 
Dreams. This also is a pocket size bi-monthly, 
edited by Hugo Gernsback. It uses short 
articles of about 1,200 to 2,000 words each, 
in which the many phases of dreams are 
turned into light, interesting, and sometimes 
amusing reading for the average member of 
the public. The first issue is a bit heavier 


in tone than the editor wants; less technical 
treatment would be prefered. But both the 
psychological and the physiological aspects 
of dreams will be used. And there is a need 
for department ideas, such as the “Dream 
Quiz” in the first issue (December, 1938). 


Payment is by arrangement according to ma- 
terial usually about $15 per article, on publi- 
cation. The company, unfortunately has not 
been able to maintain a reputation for 
prompt payments. 


HE Double-Action group at 60 Hudson 
Street includes a long list of titles—28 in 
all, Mr. Silberkleit tells me. Reports have 
been slow, the company apparently not carry- 
ing a staff large enough to handle so much 
reading and editing efficiently. They have 
great hopes of doing better in the future. I 
hope this works out. 
A change to be noted is that the pulp- 


confession magazines have been dropped | 


from the group. This leaves one love maga- 
zine, Romantic Love, which features the 
straight love story in third person. 

Most of the titles appear bi-monthly. Al- 
though the list of Western titles is large, the 
market is less open than for some other types 
of material. Sports stories are the big need. 
The trouble in this field seems to be the 
difficulty new writers have in thinking up 
Interesting new plot situations. “Look to 
life for more exciting angles than you can 


make up,” the editor suggests. “The sport- 
ing pages are full of unusual incidents that 
make swell sports stories with completely new 
angles on the old games.” After listening 
to some plots the editor liked, I was con- 
vinced that a writer can find plenty of new 
complications if he just looks around. The 
sports field pays better at the Double-Action 
group than others, but I can’t assure you 
about promptness. Any length between 2,000 
and 12,000 is okay, but for new writers, the 
shorter, the better chance. 


@ Managing editor Berger, at Cartoon Pub- 
lications, 570 Seventh Avenue, has lots of 
hopes for the three pocket-size magazines 
there. American Lady, now turned into a 
bi-monthly, is beginning to use part new 
material and plans to increase the percentage 
in the future. Articles are short—from 1,500 
to 2,500 words. They are planned to interest 
the younger American woman, and are more 
intimate in type than those in the big 
women’s publications. Emphasis is on per- 
sonality and its development. Home-making 
has no place here. But there is a need for 
fillers of 100 to 400 words, of a light and 
amusing nature; also for fiction up to 3,000 
words top. More fiction will be used—four 
or five stories to an issue. Payment is on 
publication about a half cent per word and 
up. Grace F. Caldwell is editor. 


®@ Current Digest, at the same address, uses 
mostly digest material, with an occasional 
article written on assignment or bought out 
of the mail. Subject matter covers the gen- 
eral interest of thinking people. Payment: 
a half cent and up, on publication. 


Third of the Cartoon Publications is Bet- 
ter English. This uses articles on all phases 
of English, both written and spoken, which 
may interest the general public. Speech cor- 
rection discussed by a physician or other ex- 
pert, good business letters for the salesman, 
art of conversation, word usage ,anything 
which can be written up in a lively, non- 
pedantic style. Lengths: 1,500 to 3,000 
words. Payment on publication at a half 
cent and up. The company has been slow 
in the past; perhaps it can improve its record 
now. Dr. Dagobert D. Runes is editor of 
Better English. 





























































Chicago Market Letter 


By Forrest E. WARREN 


(All Addresses Chicago) 


HE Chicago editorial market is more 
active at the present time than it has 
been for the past several years. Manu- 
script inventories in over half the offices have 
been reduced to the point where editors are 
definitely interested in receiving material 
from both new and established writers. Uni- 
versal complaint of editors is that “the ma- 
jority of the material we receive is not suited 
to our needs. Many manuscripts show ability 
but writers should read our publication first 
in order to learn something about our exact 
needs.” 
Without exception editors in the Chicago 
market are open to new writers. 


Fiction 

Esquire, monthly, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue. Editor, Arnold Gingrich. The mar- 
ket here is well stocked at present until 
March on both articles and fiction. How- 
ever, they are in the market for outstanding 
material that is a “must buy” item. Both 
fiction and articles should be about 2000- 
2500 words. First stories by beginners are 
used whenever available material is found. 
Such first stories bring $75.00. Regular rates 
are from $100.00 to $250.00 according to 
the value of the story or article. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Coronet, same address and editor. The 
market on this one is a little more open 
than Esquire at present. A good opening 
wedge is a “brief” of from 175 to 475 words 
that reveal little known facts or aspects of 
well known subjects. Articles should help 
the reader toward self improvement by intro- 
ducing him to information that will help to 
round out his life. One of the chief aims of 
the writer for this one is to provide interest- 
ing and informative conversational back- 
ground for the reader. Coronet material 
must be maintained on a high plane of ex- 
cellence both in writing and content if you 
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expect it to bring a check. Such factual and 
cultural articles should be 1000 to 1500 words 
in length. Rates paid on acceptance vary 
according to value of material but match the 
rates paid on Esquire. 

Ken, same address and editor. The re. 
quirement here is for articles that reveal the 
little known “inside story” on any topic of 
general interest. Not necessarily an exposé 
or debunking but the uncovering of facts 
about the subject matter that are either not 
known or misunderstood. Material paid for 
by the article and not by the word. Don’t 
waste words but plunge directly into the 
middle of the subject. Try to capture the 
pace and movement of fiction and your 
chances of acceptance will be increased. 
Rates the same as Esquire and Coronet. 

Extension Magazine, monthly, 360 North 
Michigan Avenue. S. A. Baldus, editor. 
Wide open at present. Good clean stories of 
adventure and general fictional appeal are 
wanted but they must be clean, no sex, tri- 
angle or divorce elements. This does not 
eliminate clean romantic interest. Although 
this is a Catholic publication there is no 
need to bring a religious element into the 
story as there are many non-Catholic readers. 
Lengths are from 2500 to 4500 words with 
payment of lc a word and higher paid on 
acceptance. Reports here may be slow as 
the staff is small and is forced to wade 
through a mass of unacceptable material. 

Children’s Activities, monthly, 1018 South 
Wabash Avenue. Editor, Francis W. Marks. 
Stories for this one should be written in a 
manner suitable for children from two to 
ten years old. Avoid “writing down” to the 
readers. Stories should be from 1000 to 2000 
words in length with the shorter manu- 
scripts for the attention of the younger chil- 
dren. Also uses instructive articles on hand 
work or “how to build it” in easily managed 
materials such as cardboard or paper. No 
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serials are used but there is a definite interest 
in a series of stories built around a particular 

oup of characters. Rates vary from Ic a 
word with the check coming after publica- 
tion. 

Child Life, monthly, 536 South Clark St. 
Editor, Marjorie Barrows. There is a market 
here for stories that will interest children 
from 8 to 12 years of age and for children 
of the nursery age from 3 to 6 years. Lengths 
vary from 500 to 2100 words with the shorter 
lengths, of course, for the younger children. 
Emphasis should be on plot and action with 
taboos on fear, hatred or cruelty and adult 
experiences such as courtship or marriage. 
No serials or poetry are needed and fairy 
tales aren’t a good bet. Rates are lc a word 
paid on publication. 

Chicago Daily News, 400 West Madison 
Street. Editor, John Patrick Lally. This 
market is always open for both 1000 to 1200 
word short short stories and 25,000 word, 
twelve installment, serials that fit the needs 
of newspaper syndication. The emphasis 
here is on adventure stories with a strong 
element of romance, not sex as such. A 
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strong plot and suspense with an O’Henry 
ending are the story elements that bring 
the checks here. Payments for the short 
shorts vary from $5.00 to $25.00 and from 
$50.00 to $500.00 for serials. Payment is on 
publication and a sale includes all serial 
rights. 

Weird Tales and Magic Carpet Magazine, 
formerly at 840 North Michigan Avenue. 
Now at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Farnsworth Wright, editor. 

Golfing, 14 East Jackson Blvd. Editor, 
Herbert Graffis. There is a limited market 
here for both articles and stories centered on 
golfing. Material should have a “locker 
room” slant that will interest the average 
golfer. Although golfing should be a strong 
element in the article or story there should 
be no “long winded” play-by-play accounts 
of a match. Also interested in “close-up” 
biographies of prominent professional or 
amateur golfers. Lengths can run to 3000 
words. Feature length stories or articles 
bring $30.00 to $50.00 with $3.00 and up 
paid for accompanying photographs. Pay- 
ment on publication. 
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LEONA STANTON 


persistence too often results in failure. 


by paragraph. 


all the editors and their requirements. 


on our optimism. 


WARD THOMAS 


521 Fifth Avenue 








"| WAS AN OPTIMIST, for I thought that I could sell with- 
out any professional help, and spent several years in wasted 
I can’t thank you enough for urging me to make those 
changes which were the making of the novel. Your professional 
collaboration and salesmanship are responsible for the sale of 
serial rights to a national slick publication.” 


| AM AN OPTIMIST TOO — 


For optimism and perseverance are vital to literary success. 
If you have writing ability I can direct your talent into lucrative 
fields quicker than you can. Optimism is fine to a certain extent, 
but don’t let it blind you to the service I can give you. 


Does your story lack punch? Appeal? Suspense? Have you 
ever looked past your optimism to see whether your plot needed 
revision, your characters strength, or your dialogue life? Do so. feel 


Let me show you where your material is good and where it is 
bad. I can do this because / mark your manuscripts paragraph 
My helpful and pointed suggestions will come the fee of $50 can 
from years of experience with writers and close contact with 


Send me your latest stories, and then we can both capitalize 


New York, N. Y. 


LET'S COLLABORATE: 


hme + na wth othtention, I work 
. and in hand with you from a very in- 
Blind tensive study of the markets you are try- 
ing for, thru plot outlines for that 
market, ‘thru a scene by scene analysis of 
each story idea I have approved, 

the various drafts of the story, until I 
that we have a thoroughly salable 
story. I then market the story, quickly 
and advantageously. This intensive plan 
of work usually covers three months and 
be paid over this 
period. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: One dollar per 

sand words. With your first story 
send along an extra one of about the same 
length and I'll £ you a critical report 
on the story FRE 


COMMISSIONS: To American markets, 
10%. inimum $5. Foreign sales, 1%. 


WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
“Telling and Selling Your Stories.” 




















Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 



































































































Wrirer’s Dicest 





SONGWRITERS 


GIVE YOUR SONG THE BENEFIT 


of the established ag yt Brg 
skill of an organization that is LEADING THE FIELD 
in SERVICE AND ACHIEVEMENTS for its writers. 


We have Co-written or Arranged 


1. PUBLICATION Over 500 Published Pa 


including many listed 
sold by the industry's principal jobbers, syndicate 
stores and mail houses. 
Over 40 Screen 
2. MOTION PICTURES Over 40 screen 
tions flashing around the world from half a dozen 
Hollywood Studios. 
pong A ¢, Popular Favorites featured 
3. RADIO R-WA AVES hundreds of times 
weekly from ph. A. o Ry 
4. PHONOGRAPH RECORDS °;e" $0 
recordings released on World Famous Record Labels. 
Scores of songs being 
5. TRANSCRIPTIONS jeores in leading 
Transcription Libraries used by 150 radio stations. 
6. FOREIGN feorouimetery 50 numbers repub- 


y leading Foreign Pub- 
lishers for World Markets. 


Your Poems and Melodies 
deserve handling by a recognized Organization, active 
in the Music POF tie Industr SEND TODAY FOR 
A_FREE COPY OF (1) our bookiet, “THE PRINCIPLES 
OF SONGWRITING" and (2) our helpful RHYMING 
ag nae f us’? MIT YOUR BEST POEMS OR MELO- 
On R FREE EXAMINATION AND HELPFUL 


MASTER MUSIC MAKERS 


Dept. WD Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
We Lead—Ofthers Follow 


FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


We publish. Send 3 =. We will pick the 

t one, returning all others. Springtime In 
The Rockies piano array — was made in 
this studio by Luther A. 


NATIONAL selmeine 


Clark Building, Dept. WD Thomaston, Maine 
SONG 
SEND US YOUR Forms! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your song 
poems for FREE expert examination. Prompt reports 














guarantecd. 

RICHARD BROS. 
= Woods Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ig oO N POEM or MELODY 

WRITERS 

‘OU MAY JUST HIT IT 
Many amateurs have anacen big royalties. Why not uy it? No 
a a required. You write the words or melodie: We do 
ae aa in every branch of songwriting. Win write, 
fey compose music in professional form and solicit pub- 
ishers’ attention for Stage, Screen and Radio use. A fascinating 


for our instruction Folder Today. 
™* STUDIO SONG SERVICE 
Studie WD, Guaranty Bidg., 






itywood, Calif. 
















Original Poems, 
Songs for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to 
Columbian Binste Publishers, 


















Dept. Mm 66, Toronto, Canada 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Golfdom, same address and editor as 
Golfing. This goes to golf pros and other 
golf club personnel. No fiction is used and 
articles should help the club pro in both 
instruction and merchandising. Articles also 
are used to help the greenskeeper, club man- 
ager, president or other executives in solving 
club problems. The preferred length is 1000 
words although lengths can go to 2000 words, 
Rates are Yac and up and photographs should 
be included whenever possible. 

10 Story Book, monthly, 529 South Clark 
Street. See last month’s Writers’ Dicest for 
this one. 

Riff Davis Publications, 608 South Dear- 
born St. See last month’s Wrirer’s Dicest 
for requirements here. 

Defender, weekly, 3435 South Indiana 
Avenue. Editor, Robert S. Abbott. This is 
a negro publication that uses both news 
stories and fiction about negroes. Subject 
matter includes any topic about or of interest 
to negro readers. Dialect material is taboo. 
Stories should be close to 1000 words with 
no limitations on news material. Fiction 
brings $1.50 a column and articles according 
to value. Payment on publication. 


Books 


Reilly and Lee, 325 West Huron Street. 
Editor, Elizabeth Lane. Popular type bio- 
graphies, juveniles and non-fiction specialty 
books are the best bet here at the present 
time. Biographical needs are for book length 
manuscripts written in a style to interest the 
average reader rather than the scholarly 
specialist. Juvenile books are for children 
from 8 to 16 years of age. This office is 
anxious for manuscripts that contain an edu- 
cational background in the fiction plot of 
such juveniles. Non-fiction specialties in- 
clude such recent Reilly and Lee publications 
as party books, a book on skating and one 
on horses. The field classed as specialties is 
wide and includes a multitude of subjects. 
Query the editor on a good idea you may 
have that meets these requirements. Both 
adult fiction and poetry are out at this office 
at present. Payment on arrangement with 
the author. 

Rand, McNally & Company, 536 South 
Clark Street. The specialty here is juveniles 
of all types for children of all ages. An 
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as idea of the variety can be gained from the 
er fact that book price of the list ranges from A QUIET STATEMENT 
id 10c to $3.00. Book lengths should not exceed Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
Ider child d : Zuidance that is really bocest and rompetent. ‘Glittering 
th 50,000 words for older chuaren an ranging pain ag loose generalities and aoe peaite ane - 
enou, romise on sincere, vi wo: 
" cemperprerieh ttsegpinp sad ngre dee Bt px 
n- with all children s stories, are smoking, drink- & a ape of — _ articles; entirely individual 
swearing. Good strong plots of criticism, 8 “one-man” tetansive Sour-lesees gourep of 
ng ing and 8 g P izstraction ie clfored'witbost set progres: aol estingy 
0 adventurous theme are the most likely to shaped by your individual needs. {ts aim is fo set you 
: " FS on your feet and teach you to walk alone. No market- 
1s receive attention here. Payment is on ar- ing, (poetry, plays or scenarios. Back of me are 25 
; : h Zeitie and teacher: a second of uae? mew etitere dee 
Id rangement with the author. oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 
A. Cc. McClurg & Company, 333 East Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 
rk Ontario Street. A definite market is open 
or here for the writer who can produce the 
particularized type of manuscript needed. In AUTH 
I the market for books suitable for supple- U ORS 
ST "egpe-y ++ - in schools and _ libraries. Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements; corrections in 
. ‘ 2 . lling; extra first and last sheets and carbon copy. 
h -fictional material useful in | Re * 
Also, ot + oe co Rates 30c per 1000 words. Manuscripts mailed flat. 
na furnishing information on the arts. The 
: VIVIAN FOOTE 
is above mentioned material for supplementary 1103 Canterbury Dallas, Texas 
WS school reading should not be thought of as 
ct juveniles but rather as interestingly written 
ast informative books that add to text book FREE | fe Prili» 
00. information. Lengths vary widely accord- ® 
ith ing to the subject matter. All payment on a ah og Fy 
on royalty basis. Do not send your juvenile or fal jnformation on ee Bear gene 
ng fiction manuscripts here. Dr. Burton's Ansiysig, Test. ‘giving 


ou a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing ability. Send today 20 20 obligation. 


Poetry wea Minneapolis, Minn. 


Poetry, monthly, 232 East Erie Street. 


et. Since the untimely death of Harriet Mon- RUSH TYPING 




















7 roe the staff of Poetry has continued its : ; 
Ity splendid job in carrying on the standards | 3s0"per thousand words. Carbon, extra. frst and ‘asi 
nt set by Miss Monroe. The standards are high pe S.. pt gy Spey a if requested. 
: a ek rdinary time service, r % 
th but the beginning poet can feel sure of an BDWARD TALIAPERRO ‘TYPING SERVICE 
he interested reading as there are no taboos | p. o. Box 15, Flushing, N. Y. 
rly of a commercial nature that must be met. 
a The sole requirement is that all verse sub- 
is mitted must come up to the standards main- Ww 
fue tained in every issue. No limitations on RADIO RITING 
of length but poems of more than 150 lines are OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
“ as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
in- rarely accepted. All manuscripts accepted | the good name of writers with radio continuity 
wns are paid for at from $6.00 to $7.00 per editors by sending on only professional looking 
“a page. Accepted material is also eligible for | STipts. There are over 700 radio stations 
: é buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
| is one of the annual awards of which there | at good rates. 
ts. were seven’ this year at $100.00 each. Pay- | rapIO wriTING 
ay ment is on publication. GATEWAY To RA DIO 
oth Step Ladder, monthly except July and 
ice August, 4917 South Blackstone Avenue. Edi- | pos Aap BON'TS OF RADIO waitin 
ith tor, Flora Warren Seymour. Both articles | panic’ ica Rod _- 
and poetry are used here. Requirements are Names, addresses of all radio stations ; 
ith high in both classifications. There are no | Order your copy today and cash in on this 
les limitations in either except that a high cul- an oe 
An tural level must be maintained. Articles | WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Obie 
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SONG WRITERS 
WANTED rer conv wim 


t ick 
words for songe—if, We Way ‘tO vouR FUTURE IN 
SONGWRITING” 


o charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 
o obligation. 


jptiece Song Bureau, Inc. i 
Dept. A-2 


Sa a Indiana 
Send FREE Booklet, “The Key To Your Future in 
Songwriting,”” and full information about your 50-50 PLAN 








INSIDE FACTS FOR 


ONGWRITER 


Write today for free booklets “How To 

Write Songs” and “Giving Your Songs 

The Right Start,"" by Broadway's foremost 
composer. No obligation. 


Songwriters Institute 
Dept. 407, 1234 Broadway, New York City 





SONG WRITERS! 


{Poems or Melodies) 


If you want an OUTSTANDING AMAZING proposition 
that mag can truly appreciate, write me todee A card 


will One cent marvelously ING IS 
BELIEVING. 
vineed 


spent 
My proposition speaks for itself. Be con- 


RAY HIBBELER 


c-13, 2157 No. Avers Ave., 


SONG PCEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly qfzaines and well-known 
composer. More thas 90 of ££ s and Arrangements 
for 775" ‘oems for free exam- 


Chicago, I. 





ination and cr'ticism. 
J. CHAS. MeNeil, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 


— 1939 Edition — 


SONGWRITERS’ MANUAL 


now ready 
Full of helpful information for the aspiring song writer. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 
STANDARD SONG SERVICE, Dept. 10 
1412-13 Great Northern Bidg., hicago, Ill. 


SONGWRITERS’ BEST PLAN 


We will pick the best of your 3 poems sent us 
and write a FREE melody. We publish. Send 


for complete plan. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, Thomaston, Maine 


POPULAR SONGS 


far Tron demand—and at times the best ideas are found 
i pny Broadway. What have you? 
id us yours for free examination and advice. 


piades Writers’ and Speakers’ Bureau 


708 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
Branch Office: 210 Fifth Ave., New York City 











should not exceed 1000 words. No length 
restrictions on poetry. Payment is in the 
form of prizes, one of which is the annual 
poetry award of $50.00. 


Radio 

Chicago radio stations as a whole are 
approaching the position the Hollywood 
studios were forced to adopt several years 
ago toward free lance scripts. Local radio 
studios are growing increasingly reluctant to 
touch free lance scripts as the result of past 
troubles with writers. One large studio now 
requires writers submitting scripts to sign an 
agreement not to take action against the 
company for any shows that might be put 
on the air after submission of the scrip." 

The best approach now is through adver- 
tising agencies handling radio material for 
clients. This is an indirect approach to the 
station and means competition with estab- 
lished radio writers but if your idea clicks 
it may lead to any number of other oppor- 
tunities. 

Following are the more important Chicago 
stations : 

WAAF—U. S. Yards, Chicago. 

WMAOQ and WENR—National Broad- 
casting Company, 222 West North Bank 
Drive. 

WGN—445 North Michigan Avenue. 

WLS—1230 West Washington Boulevard. 

WJJD and WIND—201 North Wells St. 

WBBM—410 North Michigan Avenue. 

WCFL—666 North Lake Shore Drive. 


Miscellaneous 


H ygiea, monthly, 535 North Dearborn St. 
Editor, Morris Fishbein, M. D. Material 
directed at this market must have the health 
angle well developed at least in the back- 
ground. Articles must be written to interest 
the average layman in some aspect of the 
health program. Both fiction and _ poetry 
must be built around the health theme. 
Stories and articles for children of all ages 
are used. Payment is made on publication at 
ic a word or more according to value. 

Popular Photography, monthly, 608 South 
Dearborn St. Editor, B. G. Davis. The aim 
of this one is to furnish articles on photo- 
graphic processes to the thousands of camera 
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fans who understand semi-technical material. 
The appeal should be to the camera owner 
who wants to learn more photographically. 
Best starting chances are in the “briefs” from 
100 to 750 words and the short features of 
750 to 1250 words. Features are 1250 to 
3500 words. Articles on time or labour sav- 
ing darkroom methods are a good bet. Rates 
are good and on arrangement with the 
writer. Buys artistic or dramatic pics. No 
snap shots. 


Popular Aviation, monthly, same address 
and editor as Popular Photography. Feature 
lengths here are from 2000 to 2500 words. 
Needs are for semi-technical material on new 
type planes, construction plans, engines and 
plane models that will interest those inter- 
ested in aviation in an amateur way. Photo- 
graphs and drawings are used. Rates vary 
widely from Y2c to 5c a word depending on 
the value of the material. Payment on pub- 
lication. 


How To Sell, monthly, 75 East Wacker 
Drive. This publication covers the entire 
direct selling field. . Articles should be of 
inspirational or instructive types that will 
help the direct salesman to do a better job. 
Also, accounts of individuals who have done 
good work in the direct selling field. No 
fiction is used. Lengths are from 500 to 4000 
words. Rates are from Yc to 1%4c a word 
paid on publication. Photographs bring from 
$1.00 to $5.00, depending on value. 


Popular Mechanics, monthly, 200 East 
Ontario St. Editor, L. W. Weber. This 
covers the fields of science, mechanics and 
inventions and interprets them for the aver- 
age layman. Articles should contain one or 
more of the following elements in relation to 
the three fields mentioned above: human 
interest, action, novelty angle, news, achieve- 
ments or adventure. Anything that meets 
these requirements and is fresh, informative, 
new material will get attention here. Taboos 
are historical, highly technical and nature 
freaks. Shorts should be about 200 words 
and features a limit of 2500 words. Rates 
are lc a word minimum and $3.00 and up 
for photographs. Pay on acceptance with 
a report going out within twenty-four hours. 

Popular Homecraft, 6 times a year, 919 
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SUCCESS 


NOW ASSURED 


A teacher, writer and professional adviser who 
collaborated on stories in various national maga- 
zines and served as associate editor of an all-story 
magazine assures success to writers of fair promise. 
For $2 and postage I give detailed help on every- 
thing concerning the writing of a short story. For 
$1 and postage I give the essential suggestions. 

Therefore, even if you have failed in the past, 
you can depend on your common sense and reason- 
able effort, and on my instructions to help you 
become a successful author. I send you no tire- 
some lesson or “come-on” stuff, but write you 
exactly what it takes to make you and your stories 
stand out. Writers that I have worked with are 
selling short stories, novelettes and novels. With 
that and other proofs at hand, I can assure you that 
if you do not admit that you have less intelligence 
and a weaker will you may soon be selling too. 

Right now while editors are begging for more 
and more fiction it pays to invest $2 and postage 
for the qualities that make a short story go. Full 
help on novelettes $3 and postage, novels $6. Send 
me one right now. I will not fail you, but will give 
you the sympathetic assistance that will boost you 
along. 


DR. JAMES NEPTHALI TRACY 


180 SOUTH MAIN ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








WE SHIP YOUR ORDE 
SAME DAY SERVICE! ON THE DAY Rectiven! 
AFT ENVELOPES—25 9x12; fi. oY, ae ; 
3s Me oy ome ups 7 
¢ 6x9; — 61 chan? R44 ‘y $1. 00. sFioWARO BOND— 


Light, $1.29. 
FREE: Hints for Writers - Hodson Mss. Cards 
Add 10% West of Mississippi with every order 


HUDSON RIVER PRESS, 20 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


RUBBER 


500" sheets—Heavy, $1. 
BOND—100 Sheet Packet Sec 
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WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios 
and am prepared to take up your stories personally with 
Studio Editors. Send for my booklet today. 

ae 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6606 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Hammer- 
mill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every proof 
read, Mailed fiat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% discount 
over 10, Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932. 
NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


F-R-E-E 


one year’s subscription to the new magazine, DITTO. 
te s filled with lively and eqeartsinton articles and stories 
written by prominent writers. t’s absolutely FREE 
with your order for one ELGIN ELECTRIC = vo 


now on Eat. So for onl 
factory GUARANT?: Foal KMA C diet: on5 $1.98 
y for this Big 


DITTO MAGAZINE, Box 531, Wink, Texes 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 

mcies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

mada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. : 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the January issue on or before 


December 16. Rates 7 cents the word. . 
We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 

in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 

WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





HAPPIEST OF HOLIDAYS to all Friendshippers and 
all Cythereans from C.K., Box 670, Seattle, Wash. 


THE GRAPEVINE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. First 
aid for the lonely. Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Enclose 
postage. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands—China, Japan and Siberia. Authentic and 
personal information by writer-adventurer. 22 years 
in Pacific waters. Three questions $1.00, additional 
—_ —_ _— S. Brunner, c/o Elks Club, Hon- 
olulu, T. H. 


AMATEUR ARTISTS and Cartoonists earn excellent 
cash income at home, copying and duplicating car- 
toons for advertisers. Postcard soings full particu- 
lars. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, isconsin. 


SOUTHERN OHIO WRITERS: Special personal in- 
struction in short story writing, reasonable, con- 
elusive, private. Walter Des Marais, Station E, 
Cincinnati. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends, acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


PUBLISHERS! EDITORS! Experienced trade maga- 

zine and newspaper correspondent is enlarging 
scope of activities to include several more publica- 
tions. Thorough news and advertising coverage in 


Seattle guaranteed. Box D-6. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, many subjects, 
writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain list 10c. 
Will mail your offers to writers, thousands of 
rospects. Wanted—books, courses, Thomas Reid, 

lymouth, Pa. 


WRITERS! KNOW WHERE TO SELL! Latest, de- 
tailed, rated market lists. Short-short stories. 
Cartoon ideas. Greeting-card verse. Short humor. 
25c per list. Harry Bierman, 130 West 42 St., 
New York City. 


SHORT STORY WRITING—YOUR CHANCE! A little 
effort will bring you money. Earn while you learn. 
My SELF-HELPS for Short Story per -nscny Me all 
you need. $1 Postpaid. Address Dorothea Muttitt, 
Story Counsellor, Westport, Conn. 


ONE HUNDRED PRINTED COPIES of ur poem, 
$1.00> Four poems, in leaflet, $2.50. - Thomas, 
408 Bergenline, West New York, New Jersey. 


YOUNG MAN, 23, amateur writer, singer, going to 
Les Angeles, Hollywood, desires stay with one 
similarly inclined. Box D-4, 


SERVICIO MEXICANO, information, photos, curios, 
Apartado 1984 Mexico D. F. (Stamp please.) 


WANTED, a companion with a yen to write, prefer- 
ably married, to travel] and collaborate with another 
c Mast work way together. For particulars, 
write Box D-2. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright, 1935), 
Dime and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” jn. 
cluded Free. G, N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave 
Marion, Ohio. 7 


400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID,” dime, st ‘ 
110 Walnut, Ardmore, Penna. Pn a, See 


CULLIGAN: Please write! Box D-3. 


$50 PRIZE for best American One-Act folk play. 
Contest closes January 15, 1939. Write Lealon N. 
Jones, Chapel Hill, N. C., for information. 


NUDISM—lllustrated with 74 sensational, unre- 
touched photographic plates. Gay, charming, fasci- 
nating, exciting adventures in more than twenty 
nudist camps throughout Germany, France, Europe. 
This rare book of hundreds of pages, $3.00. Express 
Prepaid. Xavon, 100 9th St., 405, Oakland, Calif. 


IMPROVED ENGLISH may sell your story. I offer 
complete grammatical reconstruction. Write for 
details. Marksman, 917 S. Catalina St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED FACT-DETECTIVE WRITER desires 
collaborators. Details for stamp. Box D-5. 


MEN AND WOMEN—If you seek friendship through 
unusual correspondence, send $1.00 for names, ad- 
dresses, etc. Confidential and personal service, 
Cain, Box 281, Anniston, Alabama. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished. Try Short Story Plot Analysis. (Copy- 
righted). 50c Postpaid. G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine 
Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


LONELY? Join the largest Kansas Club. Hundreds. 
Many wealthy. Stamp, Box 50, Newton, Kansas. 


PRISONERS’ SLANG. Dictionary for writers. $1. 
Bibliography, 50c. Authentic. Current. E. Fon- 
taine, M. A. 4330 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ADDRESSES, 122 
photographs, articles, 25c. 
mantown, Tenn. 


LONELY? JOIN THE GOLDEN GLOW CLUB. Mem- 
bers everywhere. All ages. -Photo’s, descriptions 
Free, sealed. E. Swanson, 2308 Douglas, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935.) Enlarged. 
G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


YOU CAN BE A REPORTER! “My 20 Years in 
Newspaper Work” tells how. Learn from a coast- 
to-coast veteran. $1. Jack Johnson, Provincetown, 


Mass. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH YOUR requirements. Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 


“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS”—32 pages. 10c 
postpaid. Bison Service, Buffalo, Minnesota. 


HANDWRITING psychologically analyzed, $1—Wood, 
136 Greenwich Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


I OFFER $1 each on publication for letters telling 
how you have picked checks from newspapers an 
magazines for articles with photographs. Holden, 
Publisher, Germantown, Tenn. 


REAL ESTATE values good in Miami, delinquent 
taxes on 24 lots $56443.86, for one year. Wanted 
publication to carry narrative. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 
N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. 


BURLESQUE STAGE TALK. For writers. $1. Au- 
thentic current. E. Fontaine, 4330 Lake Park Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PUZZLE FANS: New Word Game! Fascinating puzzle 
in Martian language. Clues to solution. Fun and 
good laugh. Send dime (coin only) and stamped 
addressed envelope. Gail Owen, Hubbardsville, N. Y. 


GENTLEWOMAN, middle-aged, versatile, agreeable, 
desires position in home or office where she will 
ve on for writing. Small wages acceptable. 


leading English journals buying 
Holden, Publisher, Ger- 
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300 to 500 QUARTERS received daily from small 
classified ad. Send 25c silver for ad, and instruc- 
tions. Ulysses Barnes, 3011 Glasgow Street, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


CULTURED WINTER GUESTS wanted in_attractive 
southern home. (Near Th ville.) R bl 
rates. Miss Duren, Meigs, Ga. 





LEA TO WRITE, new way, no cards, no paste 

-,. Your plots are ready made, you fill them 
out. Complete course $1.00. H. & R. Writeing Co., 
Box 12, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


WE OFFER—$25.00 for the best letter criticizing the 
first issue of our new writer’s magazine, to appear 
soon. Nine other prizes!! Different in a revo- 
lutionary way. Twenty-five cents per copy. First 
hundred quarters get autographed copies!! Adver- 
tising rates upon request. Write to—Writers’ 
Publishing Company, elch, West Virginia. 


CAN YOU WRITE INTERESTING Personal Letters? 
Commercialize your talent writing Advertising Let- 
ters. Good cash income opportunities everywhere. 
Thorough, practical course, “How To Write and 
Sell Good Advertising Letters,” by ex-Advertising 
Agency Copywriter, $1. Satisfaction, or money re- 
funded. R. Provincial, Rutland, Vt. 


EMBRYO WRITER, 25, broke. Looks: Not bad; per- 
sonality: Plus; stomach: Empty. Will try any- 
thing, Matrimony included. Box D-1. 


VOCABULARY? Dollar bill brings my_ system. 
Claude Fisher, 945 W. 62nd St., Seattle, Wash. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. The Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


WRITERS’ BOOKS 
Madera, Penna. 


(used). Bargains, Basarab, 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 


Box O-3. 


SELL MANUSCRIPTS IN ENGLAND, foreign coun- 
tries. 250 reliable markets, $2.00. Detailed current 
editorial requirements—4 publications—$1.00. Z., 
872 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING reveals faults, virtues, talents: Ten 
lines and signature analyzed, fifty cents. Rosalie 
J. Mars, 316 Water, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 

LONESOME? Let me oenep a happy romance for 
you. Many wealthy members. Photo’s, descrip- 
tions, Free. Zanes Social Service, P. O. x 385, 


Brunswick, Maine. 


RAY, 33, seeks petite typist, collaborator, or writing 
with - Ri 


enthusiast. Correspond wit ler, Rio de, 


New Jersey. 


DETECTIVE WRITER, family, seek friendly com- 
munity, warm climate. Ambitious young writers, 
established writers, nice people, realtors and pos- 
sible typist-assistant please tell me where to come 
and why? Box D-9. 


MEET YOUR PSYCHOLOGICAL counterpart! Match- 
ing personalities our specialty. Just send postage. 
ox 86, Cambridge, Mass. 


HUMOR WRITTEN, any subject. 
newspaper columns, arts, sketches. 
3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


Cartoon ideas, 
Don Frankel, 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED—Men and women, “18 to 
80,” write. I will introduce you to the person your 
heart desires. Confidential. In plain sealed en- 
velope. Give your age (Stamp appreciated). Miss 
Kennedy, Indianapolis, Indiana, Box 1443. 


FOR RELIEF FROM THE PLIGHT of being marooned 
among Neanderthal minds, join CONTACTS, cor- 
respondence club for the isolated intelligent. 3c 
Yow CONTACTS, Box 91, Station D, New 


FREE; “CUPID’S MAIL” FREE. A sparkling, classic 
matrimonial and opportunity Magazine. Chock full 
of photo’s and sparetime offers. Get yours quick. 
“CUPID’S MAIL,” 2149 W. Jackson, Chicago. 


TESTED SUCCESS SCHEMES! 40,000 words! 64 
pases! 25c coin. Macode, 1423 Fifth Avenue, Terre 
ute, Indiana. 


MOVIE QUIZ CONTEST statement and thirty an- 
swers, one dollar. Box D-10. 


POETIC EFFICIENCY LIBRARY for your pleasure, 
culture, profit. Master Versification Course, $2.50. 
Earning Money With Poetry, $1.25. Patterns For 
Poetic Thought, $1. Effective Figurative Language, 
50c. Good poems considered for Calligraphs Anthel- 
ogy (sample 25c) and for exhibition. Small fee. 
Return postage. D. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd Street, 
New York City. 


KOLOS! RUG-CUTTERS! WHEAT-BENDERS! Writ- 
ing swingy swing easy with complete lingo—350 
terms, defined and illustrated in sentences; 25c¢ 
coin. Included Free: “When Characters Speak’”’—the 
four ways to handle “he-said” problem. Two spe- 
cials from The Writer’s First-Aid Kit. Squire Com- 
pany, 4715 West Lloyd, Milwaukee, Wi i 


ODETTE—Please write. 
YOU MAY PROFIT from my varied experiences. 


Sincere motherly advise. Three questions, fifty 
cents. Box D-8. 





FOR HELP IN SOLVING Big Movie Quiz Contest 
write Grace Bailey, 65 M Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Apartment 204. 


BOTTOM MARGINS kept uniform without marking 
Paper or using ruled sheet. Device fits any type- 
writer. Quarter. Writer’s Service, 3202 Rockefeller 
Ave., Everett, Wash. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 


MIDDLE AGED widower needs wife and collaborator. 
Let’s correspond. Have small income and place 
to write. A. B. Kimbler, Meadville, Pa. 


SELILING teen-age fiction is your logical start. 
JUVENILE PLOTTER was tested on salws, and— 
approved by Denver Writers’ Club. Latest WHF 
gg open shorts, one serial, for CATHOLIC 
BOY. Invest one dollar! W. H. Fraser, Box 455, 
Bracebridge, Ontario. 


MONEYMAKING LIST, 250 Outstandin British 
House Magazines $5. Buchler, 154, Hamilton Ter- 
race, London, England. 


GENTLEWOMAN—Neotrist, artist, linguist, wel- 
comes correspondence with substantial business or 
professional man. P. O. Box 1364, Washington, 


Full instructions and 
Charles Olive, Will- 


NEW YORK WRITER, wife, grown son, dog, motor- 
ing California J y via Texas. Information de- 
sired about night stops. Possible extended stay to 
write at ideal intermediate place. Box D-7. 


Cook’s PLOTTO complete with Key—perfect condi- 
tion, sell for $8.50. Sylvia Lipsheez, 2263 Morris 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


$60,000 PRIZES ($400,000)—recent issue announce- 
ments. Sample, 10c. Robert Bowen, Pickens, S. C. 


MOVIE QUIZ ANSWERS! 30 for 30c. Emil Ethier, 
Hugo, Mianesota. 


ADVICE LEGAL AND PERSONAL. Any subject. 
One dollar each detailed question. Each question 
will receive a personal and specific reply to your 
own personal and specific question problem. Money 
back guarantee. Write. Department, Shop 
of Knowledge, Fort Worth, Texas. 


ANN WILLIAMS (Prophetess and Adviser). Answers 
five questions 25c (coin). Send birthdate, stamp. 
: ba Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode 





SHORT, SHORT STORY synopses. Fifty ts each. 
Silver, Pippin, 1220 Locust, Mt. Veaen, Indiana. 
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WRITE SHORT PARAGRAPHS for National Maga- 
zines! Details (book), 25c Coin! Lewis Hower, 
Lewistown, Ohio. 

AGENT WANTED to plan new songs. 62 Church 

St., Ware, Mass. 


500,001 USED Correspondence Courses, books. Sell, 
rent cheap. Catalog, 10c. Robert Bowen, Pickens, 


EDUCATED, cultured widow, who writes, desires a 
position as secretary, governess or companion. Will 
go anywhere. Box D-13. 


THE PLOT DOCTOR’S 2000-word plot-outlines, writ- 
ten to your order, detail characters, dramatic action, 
opening, crises, climax, etc. Send brief story-idea 
and $2. York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, 


Conn. 


JOB WANTED! Writer, linguist, twenty years diver- 
sified experience—exceptional correspondent; per- 
sonnel man; practical salesman; advertising train- 
ing. Any offers New York book publishers, publi- 
cations? Nominal salary. Box D-12. 


WESTERN STORY PLOTTER—Will help you plot 


Westerns. Dollar bill. Box N-2. 


NAVY AND MARINE LINGO—Thorough, authentic. 
Quarter. Box N-3. 


FIFTY ESSENTIAL “DON’TS” FOR WRITERS—By 
selling auther. Quarter. Box N-3. 


MONEY—<Are you writing for fame, pleasure or 
money? If for fame or pleasure alone, we cannot 
help you. BUT we can show you how to concen- 
trate your efforts on MONEY, by building special 
theught and action processes, so you may achieve 

at monetary success. Send $1 to Scientific 
Brocperity Institute, Box 341-A, Hammond, In- 
diana, for complete guidance. 

YOUNG SCULPTOR—poet, desires male correspond- 
ents. Ellsworth Arnold, Massapequa Pk., N. Y. 
WRITERS—lIncrease production and improve your 
techaique. INDEXERVICE, 516 24th Street, San 

Diego, California. 


PEPPY PEN-PALS! PRIZE CONTESTS! Experiences, 
Jokes, Poems, Cartoons, Snapshots! 20c; three 
numbers 50c,. WOW MAGAZINE, Eolia, Missouri. 


WILD, DESOLATE Colorful Northern Michigan is 
flaming with characters, situations. Three ques- 
tions, $1.00 (Detailed answers). R. H., 616 E. 
“G” St., Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Lane, 347 N. Main, Waterbury, Conn. 


COMPLETE RESEARCH—Questions thoroughly an- 
swered. Send problem for estimate. H. Wallace, 


7225 Jeffery, cago, I 


LADY, LITERARY AGENT, seeks stenographer as 
ie. are Foster, Room 1816, 303 Fifth Ave., 
ew York, 


HANDWRITING—300 word individual analysis by 
world-renowned expert. Develop your writing field 
aptitude. Send $1.00 and handwriting specimen 
9 : H, Room 811, 155 No. Clark St., Chicago, 

nois. 


COMPLETELY DEVELOPED, WORKABLE PLOTS— 
any type, slanted toward the magazine that you 
wish to reach. Substantial plots mean better 
stories. Clients report unusual results. Three first 
sales last week. Unconditional guaranty: If for any 
reason the plot does not please you, return within 
seven (7) days and we'll return your money. 
Shorts, $5.00; for greater lengths, write. 10% 
commission on sale, full cooperation guaranteed. 
CROSBY’S PLOT SHOP, Box 12, Station A, 
Charleston, S. C. 


RESEARCH: IDEAS: MONTHLY SERVICE at rea- 
sonable rates. Sheldon Worth, 235 So. 2ist St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 7 


A VISIT TO HELL—Sensual, sensational, educational 
25 views 50c. “Rare Arts,” 742 Mkt. Str., 230 San 
Francisco, California. 


MELODIES COMPOSED, five dollars, complete ar. 
rangements, ten dollars, list 60 Publishers free, 
Harmony, Composition. Write Marcus A. Sutton, 
R. 2, Adairsville, Ga. : 


$3.00 brings MODERN PLOT BUILDING, Published 
November, 1938, including: Plot Originated; De- 
veloped, and story written from plot, with step. 
building explanations, and common faults. National 
Story-Plot Builders, 419 4th Ave. No., Suite 210, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


MAKE MORE MONEY WRITING. Folio, 25c. Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


300 MONEYMAKING Plans; mail, locally 25c. Writ- 
ing for Publications 30c, Literature included. Mor- 
relle Company,159-NOi State, Chicago. 


YOUNG WRITER wishes correspondence of begin- 
a > _—— collaboration on_ short stories. 
ox D-14, 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS 25c. Short story briefs $1.00 
Clippings 10c. Your ideas developed, accurate re- 
search work, prompt author’s service per month 
wees. EDNA MORTON, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, 

exas. 


EXCHANGE CLUB HOBBIES, Letters, 
everywhere. Dollar, description, stamp. 
Seattle, Washington. 


souvenirs, 
Box 657, 


“I WRITE SUCCESSFUL letters for anything; in- 
troductions, proposals, jobs, appeals. Former North- 
Western University scholarship student. Send 10c 
details.” George Lanko, 1529 W. 18 St. Chicago, Ill. 


LONELY? PENPALS Illustrated Romantic Magazine, 
100 Addresses 25c. Morrelle, 159-NOi State, Chi- 
cago. 


THRILLING PHOTOGRAPHS; Books; Novelties; 30- 
Assortment $1.00; Samples, Catalog 25c. Christmas 
Cards; or Snappy Comics, 100 $1.00. Write Real- 
value Sales, 815-So. Hill (708-f), Los Angeles, 
California. 


QUARTER CENTURY ON BLACKFEET RESERVA- 
TION. Complete answers, five questions: Indians, 
Ranching, Mountains, Anything Western; dollar. 
Blackfeet, Sioux, Crow, Cree, Flathead vocabularies, 
two bits each. Douglas Gold, Browning, Montana. 


UNUSUAL COTTAGE. Big plot, stream, trees, re- 
stricted; $9,000. Exceedingly good terms. L. Rich, 
Box 79, Springdale, Conn. 


100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cosmo- 
politan stories, $1. Writer’s Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd St., New York City. 


WHICH? Clippings, tips, or both? Write Mrs. R. A. 
White, R. 2, Dearborn, Mo. 


ATTENTION, MOVIE QUIZ CONTESTANTS! All the 
answers, 25c coin. Frank M. Hood, 4825 N. Bernard 
St., Chicago. 
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Chicago Market Letter 
(Continued from page 43) 

North Michigan Avenue. Editor, R. S. Davis. 
This one is directed to men and older boys 
who work with both wood and metal work- 
ing tools in the home workshop. Wood- 
working articles are featured, although space 
is given to any type of material from which 
construction can be done in the home. 
Emphasis is, of course, on “how to build it” 
articles. Features bring about $25.00 with 
additional for photographs, working draw- 
ings or sketches. Payment on publication. 

Advertising Age, weekly, 100 East Ohio 
St. Editor, I. Robinson. Advertising Age 
covers all advertising developments of interest 
to national advertisers and agencies. This 
includes new advertising programs, methods, 
media, appropriations, etc. In other words, 
all the spot news of the advertising business 
written in newspaper style. This material 
is obtained through correspondents in all the 
principal cities. The best approach here is 
to query the editor as to the possibility of 
such a connection in your own town. Rate 
is 50c an inch for both wordage and illus- 
trative material. 

Industrial Marketing, same address as Ad- 
vertising Age. Editor, R.O. McGraw. Want 
articles of 1500 to 2500 words covering the 
advertising and marketing of industrial pro- 
ducts. Query first before submitting articles. 
Rate lc a word with photographs paid for 
according to value. 

Rotarian Magazine, monthly, 35 East 
Wacker Drive. Editor, L. D. Case. Interest 
here is in articles on non controversial sub- 
jects that will get the attention of those 
interested in community betterment, con- 
structive youth work, employee-employer 
relationships, and all phases of social and 
economic problems. 
2000 words. No fiction is used. Rates vary 
but all are good. Payment on acceptance. 

Christian Century, weekly, 440 South 
Dearborn St. Editor, Charles C. Morrison. 
In spite of the name, the emphasis here is 
not on denominational or religious material. 
Material submitted should deal with some 
problem of a political or social nature that 
is of current interest. Standards here require 
journalistically good writing. Lengths not to 
exceed 2500 words. No photographs used. 





WRITERS COUNSEL 
SERVICE 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS, Director 
Don't Be Fooled 


Writing to Sell is Serious Business. It is more 
than just Imagination plus the Urge to Write. 

Writers who realize this —- and don’t DO 
something about it, are still shooting at barn 
doors instead of individual bull’s eyes. 


it Is a Fact 

Writing CAN be ace” ant wmUsT be Learned—the 

broad, ,Practical princip driving a car. 
at’s our B +7 Creative Criticism, 

in Building writers’ Careers. we don’t waste your Time 
or Money. 

Professional writers Respect and Constantly USE our 
{ Accurate Sales Reports; (2) Impersonal Analyses; (3) 

etailed Revision Outlines. 





Introductory Offer 
Trial Criticism: 5000 words, $2. Agency Reports, 
Short Shorts (under 2000 words), $1. 
PLEASE: No postcards! Write a letter giving full 
writing experience. 


Director's Experience 


Professor of Writing Book and Drama Critic 
Staley College Boston Transcript 
NOTE: The Director is Available to oo pod ~— Clubs, 
Writing Groups, ets. Smal! 


Write for further particulars. 
44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly, accurately, neatly. Elite type. Free 
carbon and outside sheets. Minor corrections. 


406 Per Thousand Words 


EDNA G. SIEGRIST, 
574 East? Main Street, Hillsboro, Oregon 





THE VERB — FINDER 


Put the POWER THAT GETS ACTION into everything 
write without tedious drills or “‘exercise.’’ You a ‘Quickty 
soars to ply a sin nee. secret —_ will breathe power 
everything ernetiing's make it instantly ‘more. expres- 

ae coapenee ti ‘and coterie’ 
Learn ‘ and your writing with—verbs. 
skilfully | By The VERB- Ci . a treasury of 100,006 
ful verbs arranged accerding to ge new method 
le Redonary. 


lar more simp! 50 Pestpaid. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. 6, Emaus, Pa. 








Best length is close to. 


Make money in 
earn while 
Noth 





Kivertisins 


at Home 


ne fie 
"Win Success ta 
“Page. avis School fy ee 


3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3059, Ch °, Tilinoi U.S.A. 


WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


Take immediate advantage of eur distinctive service, Expert 
eriticiam, ptotting, a “‘ghest-writing."’ Original sermons, 


gaiore. "bees comme echotarly, cenGdential. Modest rates. 
Free marketing advice. Request Free circular. 


Continental Writers’ apd Speakers’ Bureau 
705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles 
and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 
Now I’m teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 














ME MANUSCRIPTS TYPEDE 


Editors praise our work. 5 years experience. Accura 
and promptness aranteed. 40c per 1,000; special cates 
over 10, ‘ar COPY. oxtre outside pages and mailed 
flat. Corrections if 8 cere 
OUR SPECIALTY 


eesd ten 000 words to new clients! 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
(E. CHAPPE) 
210 Fifth Avene New York, N. Y. 
| SONG POEM 


WANT ED Neiees 


'@ arrange for Piano, Ukulele, Banjo and Guitar. Tosteystions, 
Information and beautiful mam pts furnished 
SEND YOUR 


repos’ without obligation on 
QnicivaL. fy ow Soda gE = g? Oren sg and 


BEST MUSIC - BEST PRICE -— BEST SERVICE 
VARIETY SERVICE, Dept. X, Salem, Indiana 
POEMS 


WANTED ‘eu: 


FOR IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION 
Send Poems to 


COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Ltd. 
Dept. M68 Toronto, Can. 


SUNG POEM WRITERS 


WRITE POEMS FOR US 























ORIGINAL 





led many song poem 

to ms set to music and to se 

ture publication of the’ . 

> fe booklet. ‘‘The Key to Your Future in 

Subinie poem ~ information about our 50-50 plan. 
aban free examination. (Our Fe year 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, pept. a-1, Saiom, tnd. 

















WHAT ARE > | 
THOUGHTS s 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 


od the facts about your inner mind, 

out personality, your understanding; 

facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 

Leora @ aboet i it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 

Scrmey.t.j. THE ROS{CRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN JosB, CALIFORNIA 





Payment at a minimum of $10.00 per article 
on publication. 

Rand McNally Bankers’ Monthly, 536 
South Clark St. Editor, John Y. Beatty, 
Articles for this one should center on both 
the internal workings of the bank and the 
function of the bank in the community, 
Best bet is the interview type of article carry- 
ing the name of the banker interviewed, 
Must be written from the banker’s point of 
view. Bank operation articles should point 
out time and labor saving methods of con- 
ducting business. Lengths are from 1500 
to 2500 words. Payment Ic a word on 
publication. 

Specialty Salesman, monthly, 307 North 
Michigan Ave. Editor, H. W. Minchin. 
Well stocked here at present but always 
interested in articles that will furnish inspira- 
tion or sales helps to direct salesmen. Ma- 
terial can cover any phase of the direct sell- 
ing field. Length limit here has been re- 
duced to 1500 words. Payment Yec a word 
on acceptance with report coming within 
two weeks. 

Progressive Thinker, weekly, 106 South 
Loomis St. Editor, C. R. Malmberg. Accept 
articles of 1000 to 2000 words on new 
thought, occult subjects and Theosophy. 
Poems of like content of from four to seven 
verses used. Payment in subscriptions. 

National Spiritualist, monthly, 765 Oak- 
wood Blvd. Editor, J. P. Whitwell. Uses 
articles on spiritualist or related occult sub- 
jects. Also, authenticated personal exper- 
iences along spiritualist lines. Length 500 to 
1200 words. Payment in subscriptions. 

Occult Digest, monthly, 1900 North Clark 
St. Editor, Mrs. Effa E. Danelson. Scientific, 
well written articles on occult subjects used 
as well as accounts of true psychic exper- 
iences. Poetry is used. Lengths from i200 
to 2500 words. Payment with subscriptions. 





Trade Journals 


Here is a field that is largely neglected by the 
majority of fiction writers, but it is one that is 
wide open to the writer who can produce fact 
material that will interest readers engaged in the 
business represented by the trade paper. Editors 
in the trade field are always in need of material 
and if you can furnish them the kind of material 
they need they will give you as warm a welcome 
and hang onto you as tightly as any fiction editor 
in the country. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Knowing how to interview is a valuable asset 
for writing in the trade field. You may know 
comparatively little about a particular industry 
but with ability as. an interviewer you can “pick 
the brains” of the man who does know. 


American Miller, monthly, 330 South Wells St. 
Editor, Kent Ferguson. This publication goes to 
the milling trade, not to jobbers or dealers in 
milling products. Articles should deal with any 
phase of production or merchandising of flour, 
feed or cereals. All manufacturing processes are 
of interest. Articles that are accompanied by pho- 
tographs or sketches will receive more favorable 
attention. Articles should run about 1500 words 
and is paid for on publication at from Yec to 2c 
per word depending on value of material. Photo- 
graphs bring $3.00. 


Printing Arts Quarterly, 4660 Ravenswood Ave- 
nue. Editor, John Scott. Uses articles based 
on an unusual or outstanding direct mail sales 
promotion and advertising campaign. Articles 
must include illustrative material from the particu- 
lar campaign written up. Little material is used 
here except from those in the business so the in- 
terview is important. Articles should be from 
1000 to 1500 words in length. Payment is on 


publication and varies from $25.00 to $40.00 de- 
pending on the value of the material. 


Barrel and Box and Packages, monthly, 205 West 
Wacker Drive. Editor, Ned Bailey. This one 
goes to manufacturers of all types of wooden con- 
tainers. Articles should furnish ideas in meth- 
ods of production and merchandising of new de- 
velopments in the use of wood for containers of 
all kinds. Articles should be from 1500 to 2000 
words in length. Payment on the basis of 25c 
per inch. Photographs are used and paid for on 
space rate basis. Payment on publication. 


Modern Miller, weekly, A1510 Insurance Ex- 
change Bldg. Editor, C. M. Yager. The market 
is limited here as material is received largely 
through connections in milling centers. If you live 
in such a city it might be possible to obtain such 
representation work now or later. 


Baker's Helper, fortnightly, 330 South Wells St. 
Editor, Victor E. Marx. Best chance here is with 
material that will help the baker to solve his pro- 
ducing, selling, merchandising and store prob- 
lems. An article showing how a baker solved a 
certain problem that would be of interest to other 
bakers confronted by similar problems is a good 
bet. Photographs are used. Payment is on pub- 
oy and on the basis of the value of the ma- 

ria 


Hide and Leather, weekly, 300 West Adams St. 
Editor, James G. Peede. Articles here include 
both technical material of interest to tanners as 
well as news material about tanners, leather goods 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute’ straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. B. 
Maule, Williant Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GAG-CARTOON 


MAKE seg MONEY — AT HOME — BY MAIL! 


Magazt pay up to $200.00 per cartoon. Get 
in this NEW rcLD. Be your own Const 


y oy B.} 
sessan—3000 age en A py ea $280 
experien eed start. 
MARKETS INCLUDED. All for 
Send name today for FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Bex 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 


MONEY FOR YOU IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
Contests are not a fake, you CAN win, but you must know 
HOW. CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped thousands: it 
will help YOU. Biggest, best and most widely circulated 
medium in the field. 
SEND US ONE DOLLAR, NOW— 
we will send you the next FIVE big issues and give you 
our 36 page book, ““WINNING SECRETS,” FREE 
FREESE PUBLICATIONS 














Drawer D, 


Theres a NEW WAY 


Upland, Indiana 











fo WRITING SUCCESS 





Writers find Practical Fiction Writing the sure 

way to success. Complete training . . . con- 

structive criticisms...professional guidance... 

sales service...No flattery, no wasted time or 

effort. The most interesting, practical plan for 
fiction writers. Investigate 


now. Send for free booklet FREE 


and criticism coupon. 





THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING C COURSE 

1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. The Way 
Send me your free book, “‘The Way Past the Past 
Editor,” and the free criticism coupon. The 


Editor 
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ARTICLES THAT SELL 


One beginner recently sold the FIRST THREE fea- 
ture articles developed under my instruction. Others 
are experiencing unprecedented success by following 
my unique methods. I sell my own articles to na- 
tional magazines; I can help to make yours salable. 
Write for details. 


CHARLES CARSON 


332-A Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Win contest prize money, sell jingles to advertisers, gags to 
cartoonists, skits to radio, witty features to periodicals, 
become a columnist. My system makes it easy—and to 
prove this I'll send a Sample Lesson free—no obligation 
on your part. 


Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th S#., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By an_experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry ic per line. Book lengt 35-30c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street, Olean, N. Y. 


Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 








mu PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLISHING CO., of New York, N. Y. 


book publication on a royalty and cooperative basis. Mail 
manuscripts to: 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO. 
G7 West 44th St., New York, N. ¥. 





“++. 4444444 
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Your Manuscript will be Revised, Rewritten, Developed by 
Staff. Revisionists free of charge if the Script shows com- 
mercial ssibilities. My Agency assumes all revision 
costs, asks no advance fees for revising, deducts 30% of 
the Proceeds only after the Manuscript is sold. Before 
spending money anywhere for help of ony kind learn the 
ruth as I see it about your writings. If you are seeking 
Editorial contacts, send a Manuscript for Reading and a 
Big, Eight-Page Analytical Report. For Reading and Re- 
port, enclose $1 per script for each ten thousand words Fe 
return postage. Positively no other fees. My Ninth Year 
contacting buyers. The West Coast’s active agent. What 
have you for Hollywood? Only Fiction considered. No 
personal interviews. 





BOOKS WANTED 
Book Publishers assure me that they 
Book Manuscript immediately, all 
or approval. 


over 5 
Analytical port, 
Publishers for their consideration 














r FREE REVISION” | 





MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
ind AGENT (Sin 1929) 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. ‘San Francisco, California 


and shoe manufacturers. Much of the material 
used is obtained through correspondents in leather 
processing centers. Best approach is to query on 
the possibility of acting in such a capacity. Rates 
are from Yc to Ic a word, according to value and 
paid on publication. Article length about 1000 
words. Photographs are used and bring $2.00, 


Furniture Age, bi-monthly, 2239 North Lake. 
wood. Editor, J. A. Gary. Well written articles 
that will help the retail furniture dealer in selling 
will get friendly attention here. Articles need 
not be confined to furniture but may cover some 
phase of successful promotion, advertising or sell- 
ing of furniture, floor coverings, radios, stoves and 
refrigerators. Some attention is given to store 
management. Photographs or other illustrative 
material must accompany each article. Payment 
is lc a word on publication with $2.00 for photo 
graphs. Article lengths should be close to 1000 
words. 


Progressive Laundryman, monthly, 200 South 
Peoria St. Editor, H. A. Brown. Always in need 
of outstanding factual material on every phase of 
laundry operation. Photographs are essential with 
most articles. Lengths are about 500 words. Pay- 
ment according to value on publication. 


Domestic Engineering, monthly, 1900 Prairie 
Avenue. Editor, R. V. Sawhill. Uses technical 
and semi-technical material of interest to plumb- 
ing and heating contractors. This includes mer- 
chandising, sales and news articles. Rates average 
le a word payable on publication. Photographs 
are paid for at space rates. 


Merchandising Ice, monthly, 435 North Waller 
Avenue. Editor, J. F. Nickerson. Both technical 
and semi-technical articles that will interest the 
refrigeration manufacturer and dealer. Also ar- 
ticles dealing with the merchandising and promo- 
tion of natural ice and equipment. Lengths are 
800, 1000 and 2000 words. Payment for accept- 
able material is from Yee to le a word on pubii- 
cation. Photographs are used and paid for at 
space rates. 


Ice and Refrigeration. See Merchandising Ice. 


Brewery Age, monthly, 43 East Ohio St. Editor, 
Joseph Dubin. Articles must be of real interest 
to brewers both from a technical and promotional 
standpoint. Advertising and sales promotional 
plans included but emphasis on technical develop- 
ments in plant or laboratory operations. Photo- 
graphs are used and article lengths should not 
exceed 3000 words. Payment on publication at 
lc a word and up. 


Beer Distributor, same address and editor as 
Brewery Age. Articles that will help the beer dit 
tributor, not the retailer, in the solution of distribu 
tion problems. This includes material dealing with 
advertising programs, promotions, special sales pro 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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grams, etc. Lengths and rates the same as Brew- 
ery Age. 


Successful Grocer, monthly, 332 South LaSalle 
St. Editor, Herbert E. Verst. The emphasis here 
js on articles built around a practical sales idea or 
program of use to the retail grocer. The maga- 
gine goes to supermarkets and independent gro- 
cers. The best lengths are from 700 to 1000 words. 
Payment is from Yac to lc a word on acceptance. 
Photographs are used. 


Milk Plant Monthly, 327 South LaSalle St. Edi- 
tor, H. E. O. Heineman. Articles here should be 
directed to catch the attention and interest of milk 
plant operators throughout the country. Material 
can deal with technical problems involved in milk 
plant operation or any phase of milk merchandis- 
ing. Fluid milk only, not canned products. Also 
writeups of new plant construction and installa- 
tions. Length of material is judged solely on 
merit and there are no definite limitations. Pay- 
ment is made on publication at the rate of $3.00 
per column of 500 words. Photographs paid for 
at space rates. 


Dairy Products, semi-monthly, 110 North Frank- 
lin St. Editor, George Caren. A limited amount 
of free lance material is used. Articles must fur- 
nish new ideas or helpful suggestions to operators 
and employees of creameries and milk plants 
throughout the country in all phases of plant oper- 
ation. Word lengths are from 500 to 750 words 
with the rate of payment depending on the qual- 
ity of the material. Photographs are used and 
payment is on publication. 


Prairie Farmer, fortnightly, 1230 West Washing- 
ton Blvd. Editor, Cliford V. Gregory. This one 
affords only a limited market to the free lance 
writer, but the writer who can send in good mate- 
rial on a particular phase of modern farm opera- 
tion will get attention. No lengths are specified, 
as this depends on the value of the article. Pay- 
ment, also, is according to value. Photographs are 
used. -— 


Electrical Dealer, monthly, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue. Editor, S. D. Dennis. The best chance 
here is with short news items about the business 
activities of dealers throughout the country. The 
items should be significant in a business way. 
News photographs are used with the items which 
bring $1.00 each. Short items of 250-500 words 
are used and must be based on one idea for pro- 
motion, displays, etc., that are unusual or differ- 
ent. Feature articles run from 1000 to 2000 words 
with the shorter length standing the best chance 
of acceptance. These should help the electrical 
retailer to do a better job in merchandising and 
selling electrical fixtures, oil burners, refrigerators, 
hardware and furniture. Payment at lc a word 
on publication. 

Continued next month. 
Also coming next month, "Nashville Market 
Letter." 





SEVENTEEN STORIES! 


By Tuesday, January tenth, we must: have 
seventeen stories of from 900 to 5,000 words 
on our desk. These will answer a few of the 
most urgent editorial demands now pressing us. 
If your story is not one of those chosen, our 
constructive criticism will enable you to improve 
it and will help put your further efforts into 
the selling class. 

Special December rates: $1 for each 3,000 words to 40,000. 
$38 for anything ever 40,000 words. 
CAMERON - REED 
literary agents 


126 Madison Avenue New York City 


TO ALL MY FRIENDS — AN XMAS GIFT 


With orders of $1.50 or more (ms. paper excepted) 500 
name, address stickers given with my compliments during 
i Manuscript Envelopes 
G5 BeOR Gk BD Bai ccc cccccccscceesescossccssened $0.85 
25 6x9 and 25 634x9% -60 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 
West of eo Canada add 3 


p pp on request. 
LEE E. GOOCH Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


BECOME A COLUMNIST 


If your local paper asked you tomorrow to write a 
column—could you? My course of 12 lessons shows how. 


STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just added. 
10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 











RADIO WRITERS 











Send me your manuscripts—I will correct and advise. 
Send One Dollar with scripts and with return stamped 


envelope. 
Produced, Credited Radio Writer 


GEOFFREY WHALEN 


1400 Lake Shore Drive, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements; errors in 

spelling, » Punctuation, paragraphing corrected; 
aranteed; carbon copys 50c per 1, words; books 
: car Ic 3 ine; 12 yrs. experience. FIVE 

LIKELY MARKETS suggested. 

RENA VAN CISE 


3531 Le Salle Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 


WRITER‘’S SUPPLIES 
Use the ‘Freese Line’’. ‘'Everything to Write Right’ 


Manuscript Paper: Eaton’s Corrasable Bond, Reams, 16 Ib., 
$2.65; 20 Ib., $3.25; 100 Sheet Packages, 75c. 


Karolton Envelopes 
9144x12%, > ib. Kraft, Well G 


24 of each size in 24 Ib. a | (Glazed) 
. 24 lb, G Kraft, 
size 
each si: 
No. 10 and 11, 24 Ib. Banker's Flap, Heavy, 
25 of each size 
50 of each size 
© hondte quality bond 814x11, 


ntie Bond, sp 
Reams 1, (500 sheets). 20 Ib. 


Halt im ae | 
Pp boards, 

00, 6Se. 
Ribbons, ‘Heavy Duty,’* 6Se; three for $1.60. 
NOTE: We posta hy east the Recky Mountains. 
Customers wee! of Rocky ntains nad" 18% te above prices. 
A. D. FREESE & SON, 


P. ©. Drawer D, Upland, Indiana 
Wholesale and Retail Stationers. 
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“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted 
ten years of his life to the creation, writing 
and editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book §is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 














BOOKS 1'/2c PER LB. 


New Postal Regulations enables us to prepay postage on 
any book for any amount. We'll mail via, insured post 
any book order you send us at published price, We'll also 
send FREE Christmas Holiday Gift card from you to 
designee. Send us list of books and names with approximate 
amount. We'll bill you, or refund you any difference. 


WRITE FOR FREE MONTHLY BARGAIN BULLETINS! 
THE NATIONS BOOKSTORE, 850 Longwood Ave., N. Y. C. 











“YOU WRITE THEM ... WE'LL TYPE THEM” 


Manuscripts typed accurately, neatly, promptly, to meet 
Editorial zequirements. 25c ver 1, words, carbon copy, 
extra first and last sheets. Minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar if requested. Special rates over 10,000 words. 
inquiries answered. 


SUNFLOWER TYPING SERVICE 


P. ©. Box 24 Milford, Kansas 











WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash Fm for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 


a ae now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
er 


cents—none free. yours NOW and wis your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklah City, Oklah 














TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy i duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuate. grammar, if requested. Meg d cents 
one thousand words; verse, 4c _per line. Book lengths, 
Sc Ret one thousand words. THE KIND OF WORK 
THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 








NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 


“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 
By Gimtson VANDERVEER WILLETS 


SSuenecenteccoan ae 3 OOu Ss RenasReseRs, 


. SereeanneeNnaeey, 





We have often been asked what sort of creative 
writing wins major prizes in important national 
contests. Here is a representative sample, an entry 
that earned its author, Mrs. P. 7. Colligan of Mo- 
line, Illinois, a crisp check for $10,000 in the re. 
cent Johns-Manville contest for brief essays on 
what “HOME” meant to contestants. Observe 
that the sponsor’s name is not mentioned, nor the 
sponsor’s products: 


“My home is as a fortress, defying the forces 
of inflations and deflations, depressions and re- 
cessions. True, the market value is affected but 
the home value is always 100 cents on the dol- 
lar, with a generous dividend for security. 

“Being a housewife, my social security num- 
ber is not recorded in Washington, but I have 
one. It is the number on the front door of my 
very own home. That is what home means to 
me—security. 

“When one buys a home he plants his roots 
deeply and that blessed feeling of solidity is well 
worth the sacrifice it may cost.” 

a * * ~ 


THE OREGON TRAIL MEMORIAL ASS5O- 
CIATION, 1775 Broadway, New York City, is 
reported to offer $500 and a gold medal for the 
best book of fiction, history or biography concerned 
with the development of the American West and 
published between Nov. 1, 1938, and Oct. 31, 
1939. Write for details. 


* * * * 


THE STEP LADDER is reported to offer a 
prize of $25 for the best short story not exceed- 
ing 5,000 words received before Feb. 28, 1939. 
Manuscripts must be original, unpublished work 
and must be submitted under the author’s legal 
name. A _ single participant may submit any 
number of entries. Send manuscripts to: Flora 
W. Seymour, 4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mark envelope “Short Story Contest,” and en 
close the usual stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


~ a * * 


MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City, in collaboration with Paramount 
Pictures is conducting a “Men With Wings” contest 
offering as first prize a round-trip flight to Holly- 
wood with an escorted trip through the picture 
studios and the Douglas Aircraft plant. There 
will be 20 other awards, all merchandise. Partici- 
pants are required to answer ten questions con- 
cerning the history of aviation and then write 4 
brief letter on “Who Is Aviation’s Greatest Hero?” 
See magazine for further details. This contest 
closes Dec. 27. 
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DecEMBER, 


MODERN ROMANCES, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York City, announces a $10,000 contest for 
true life stories in the January issue. This maga- 
zine has also established a new department offer- 
ing one, or more, prizes of $10 each every month 
for letters written in 1,000-words, or less, wherein 
the writers relate true experiences. 

- * & ” 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, sponsors several small con- 
tests in every issue. Outstanding among these is 
an offer of $25 for what the editors call “An Amer- 
ican Vignette,” a short-short story which can be 
printed in one column of type. (These vignettes 
appear to be about one-third longer than Liberty’s 
famous “Two-Minute Stories,” for which “top 
rates” are paid.) 

* * ” * 


NEWSETTES—tThe Stoeger arms and ammuni- 
tion contest mentioned in this column last month 
will close Aug. 30, 1939.... Mrs. M. L. Hoskins, 
St. Paul, editor and publisher of The Monthly 
Contest Guide, America’s pioneer contest journal, 
died Nov. 1. The magazine has ceased pub- 
lication. . . . The Contest World, which for the 
past ten years has been published in Buffalo, N. Y., 
was sold early in November to James Toppin, edi- 
tor and publisher of The Toledo Sun and The 
Contest News. Resulting from this merger is a 
new periodical, The Contest World-News. 
Newest contest journal in the United States is 
Contest Wins, Urbana, Ills., edited and published 
by George Townsend. ‘The first issue was dated 
November. . . . Miss Helen King, nationally popu- 
lar professional contest judge, has produced a new 
hook, Prize Contests (How to Win Them), which 
sells for $2.00. . . . In the recent Mark Twain 
Contest conducted annually by Cyril Clemens, the 
first prize went to the distinguished artist, James 
Montgomery Flagg, for his essay “Twenty Minutes 
With the President.” .. . The National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Evanston, IIl., offers 
$100 in 4 cash prizes in its annual declamation 
contest closing March 31, 1939. Write for details 
if interested. 





Little Giant of the Pulps 


(Continued from page 18) 


with him at night quite often. These are 
stories upon which his readers have expressed 
great disagreement upon the little yellow, 
brown and blue slips which they attach to 
the manuscripts. Margulies acts as the 
referee. 

“I have no cliques or pals among writers, 
but I admit that an author who has been 
loyal to our house will get special assign- 
ments, suggestions for plots, etc.,” he says. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of your last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestion and _ specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 

Up to 1000 words 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words 

4000 to 5000 words 

after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Obie 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
iterary Specialist——= 


Poetry and Fiction 


Author of 
“How To Revise Your Own Poems” 
“How To Revise Your Own Stories” 


Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, Sat, Review, C. S. 
Monitor, O'Brien, ©. Henry collections, Writer, 
riter's Digest, and others of National importance; 


1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles TUcker 5520 California 


———<<<——————————————————c——OoOoooooonssd 
ARTISTIC MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, poem work—experienced typist. 
Quality bond. Carbon copy. 
Extra first and last sheets. 
Minor corrections in spelling and grammar, if requested. 
Forty cents per thousand words. 
Special rates on more than 10,000 words. 
failed flat. 
JANET HORNBERGER 
4720 Oregon Street San 


WRITERS! 


Why not send flawless copy to your publishers? It 
costs no more. The kind that subconsciously gains prompt, 
appreciative attention of manuscript readers and editors. 
We offer prompt service in distinctive, expert manuscript 
typing. 


AUTHORS’ SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
703 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


Diego, Calif. 











STORIES and ARTICLES 


prepared to meet editorial requirements 
All manuscripts typed accurately and promptly. Rate 
40c per 1,000 words; 20% discount over 10,000. Carbon 
copy, extra outside pages and mailed flat. 


BETTY FURMAN 


Box 643 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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i UNUSUAL 
| MANUSCRIPTS! 


Respectfully requested by New | 
York book publisher—Free, prompt 
editorial report—National selling \\ 
facilities—Publication on royalty 
and cooperative basis. \\ 


——| —rgmet 


\ 


MAIL MANUSCRIPTS TO 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. |\ 
67 WEST 44 NEW YORK CITY | 


= == 7 canal 


“Sometimes a writer will squawk to me that 
I just told him that I didn’t want a certain 
type of story, and proceeded to buy one of 
that kind from somebody else. 

“The point is that we have certain taboos, 
and I do not like to see them violated. There. 
fore, I might tell one author: ‘We don’t like 
a story wherein the murderer gets away with 
his crime.’ 

“But along comes Richard K. Author with 
a wow of a yarn in which the killer pulls a 
fast one and gets away with it. The story is 
done so entertainingly that I buy it. But 
ninety-nine out of a hundred stories on the 
same theme are rejected.” 


ANY are the writers who have found 
how to write stories which please Mar- 
gulies and some of them may eventually go 
a long way in the writing business, thanks to 
the start given them by him. He bought, 
for example, Frank Gruber’s first dozen sto- 
ries. Since then Gruber has sold serials and 
novelettes to Adventure, Argosy, Black Mask, 
Liberty, etc. When Gruber submitted the 
first of his Human Encyclopedia series to 
Standard, it was Margulies who suggested a 
revision which definitely shaped the charac- 
ter. Gruber since sold the character to the 
movies. George F. Eliot, author of lead 
crime novels for G-Men, sells now to This 
Week, has serials in Liberty, and other na- 
tional slicks. Eliot’s recent books, “The Ram- 
parts We Watch,” and “If War Comes,” re- 
ceived acclaim in the book review sections of 
the big newspapers upon their publication. 
George Bruce who sold $20,000 worth of 
fiction to Standard, is now in Hollywood on 
a Paramount contract. Bruce’s last two pic- 
tures, both hits, were “Navy Blue and Gold” 
and “The Crowd Roars.” Steve Fisher, who 
sells regularly to some of the big slicks, sold 
his first five pulp stories to Margulies. Forbes 
Parkhill, who used to write leads for Thrill- 
ing Western, now appears in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Richard B. Sale is another Mar- 
gulies writer who clicked in faster company. 
Outside of his office, Margulies is a speed- 
loving gent who like to ride airplanes to the 
West Coast or dash around in a new auto. 
He has just swapped a six-months-old Cadil- 
lac for a new La Salle. He was recently 
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married to Cylvia Kleinman, an attractive 
blonde from Texas, who for a while was one 
of the editorial assistants on Thrilling Love. 


He can’t get away from writers even when 
he’s away from the office, for they keep at 
him with tales of hard luck and need for 
money. He is a sucker for these stories and 
frequently comes through with a loan, al- 
though the writers had better not tell him 
they used to do stories for him if they didn’t, 
for his memory on those things, and on the 
names of practically all writers, is encyclo- 
pedic. On the other, it is doubtful if he can 
remember how much he paid for his furni- 
ture, his last suit of clothes, or his rent, for 
his memory on such non-magazine items is 
notoriously faulty. 


Margulies is the “least lazy” editor accord- 
ing to one writer, who said his publication of 
a recent anthology of pulp stories, “Western 
Thrillers,” was evidence of his earnestness. 


People dropping into his office to make 
dates with him are likely to believe that when 
they hear him ask, “What the hell date is this 


anyway? ‘Time doesn’t mean a damn thing 
here. Right now I’m working on, let’s see, 
the April issue! Say, that’s one-third into 
next year, isn’t it?” 


That, his friends say, is probably the rea- 
son he often lets his social engagements pass 
right by without remembering them, and 
apologizes frantically three days later, when 
he is somehow reminded. 





Sirs : 

The Midwest Trade Press Bureau, representing 
more than forty trade and technical journals, is 
anxious to line up correspondents in the Midwest. 

Correspondents will be given direct assignments 
and will receive bi-weekly news letters regarding 
our current needs. Payment will be made accord- 
ing to merit and immediately upon acceptance. 


There are still several good posts open for 
energetic workers. We would appreciate it if 
responsible correspondents interested in trade 
journal work would contact us immediately. 


Hyzanp Barnes, Manager, 
Midwest Trade Press Bureau, 
202-203 Realty Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Competent, Honest Service 


RITICISM, instruction, and guid- 

ance for writers aiming for profes- 
sional markets. 
Are you business-like about your writing, 
and able to take frank criticism? When 
you need assistance, write me or send a 
manuscript. If I believe I can help you, 
I shall advise you the service necessary and 
the fee. Straight criticism of mss. up to 
5000 words is $5; other fees to scale. I 
agree to do no work unless specifically 
authorized by the writer. Enclose stamped 
self-addressed envelope. 


CATHARINE FOSS 
(Fiction and articles in Post, Gd. Hskpg., 
Parent-Teacher, This Week, Cosmo, etc.) 


Address: Topanga, California 


Dorothea Brande, ae of BECOMING 4 WRITER and 
WAKE UP AND LIVE, writes of Mrs. Foss: “Her practical 
experience = coeds value, and she seems abl ie to transmit 
it to her pupils without loss of value. 





RADIO WRITERS! 


Attention! Dramatic Director, prodeeee of 1700 script shows. 
author of “‘Dark Cadence’’—‘‘l Killed a Man!’’— at We 
May Live’’ and two hundred other successful radio scripts. 
is now offering a criticism service. He will revise your 
script and give you practical advice on its reconstruction 
also suggest suitable market. Send $2 with your fifteen 
minute or half hour script. 


DAWSON 


524 Kenyon Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 


‘Corrected — Revised — Typed 
Sympathetic attention paid foreign writers in English. 
Writers uncertain of their completed work reassured 
through constructive help. Friendly consideration. Fees 
moderate. 


DR. F. M. WILLIS 


985 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


POETS: During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go 
™ into its tenth year of publication. Inno- 
yations have been planned, including a series of valuable 
CREDIT SLIPS, two of which appear in ee current -issue. 
Send 25c for a copy, or send stamped, self- et en- 
velope for particulars. You will receive also Prize Program 

and descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, 
four of which contain 999 PLACES TO * SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, 4 National Magazine of Postey 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ — $2 a 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas. tna 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
ver 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
“xperieaced, expert and prompt service aranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 








FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOUr 


Yori are entirely right in asking what kind 
of information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken 

Such__ information WRITER’ S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e@ Trade Journal Markets 
@ New York Market Letter 
@ Literary Prize Contests 
e@ The Writer's Market 

* 


Book Publisher's Needs 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
qeore subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1939 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write. 
( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
( ) College Dictionary. 























Hollywood 
Write-Around 


By Marie CANEL 
P. O. Box 3063 Hollywood, Calif, 











Scene—Young and Rubicam offices in Holly- 
wood, with Fred Jones speaking: ‘We are comb- 
ing the important magazines regularly for short 
stories and are in the market for dramatic orig. 
inals—for the Silver Theater radio programs, 
From $400 to $1000 a script is being paid—and it 
makes no difference whether the writer is living 
in New York, Peoria or right down the street a 
few blocks off of Hollywood Boulevard. And we 
need a script every single week, with no film 
adaptations in our production plans.” 


Scene—Adolphe Menjou’s home, the day after 
the Preview of the first Texaco program: “Good 
material is THE important thing in making our 
radio program. Our new show, for instance, the 
original play, ‘Alter Ego, gives Bette Davis the 
greatest acting opportunity she has ever had, in- 
cluding her Academy Award film and_ the 
‘Mildred’ role in the Maugham picture, ‘Of 
Human Bondage.’ Dr. Max Reinhardt, the direc- 
tor of these playlets, puts emphasis on originals 
rather than on adaptations.” 


Scene—Earle Ferris offices, handling Public 
Relations for Ruthraff and Ryan, producers of 
the Edward G. Robinson and Al Jolson shows, 
Carroll Nye speaking: “For the Edward G. 
Robinson shows only one program a month is 
being written this year by a staff writer, RAY 
BUFFUM. We are now open and ready to buy 
scripts for our other shows. Ruthraff and Ryan 
are paying $750 for these originals. For adapta- 
tions the price is $500. These are written prin- 
cipally by people known to the agency for their 
experience in this field.” 


Scene—Parkyakarkus’s home in Beverly Hills, 
Thelma Leeds (his wife) talking: “Let’s go up- 
stairs. The writers on the Jolson Show are coming 
over in a few minutes—and Parky’s going into a 
session with them. You know—if the material's 
no good, the program won’t be good! . . . So let’s 
leave them alone downstairs so that they can work 
out their situations and gags.” 


These real episodes will give you quite a 
definite idea how important the writer of radio 
copy is today. All the major sponsors of the 
coast-to-coast programs agree that the 1938-39 
season will go down in radio history as having 
given the greatest impetus to date for writers of 
original radio material. Staff writers not free 
lancers supply the ace comedians with most of 
their copy, since it has to be specialized to fit 
the particular talents of the comedian in question 
and must be turned out so regularly that sponsors 
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can’t hazard the “chance” that possibly an “out- 
side” script of this kind might show up. 


Practically all of the big radio programs have 
what is known as an “over all” writer, head 
scripter for the show. He acts as a sort of story 
supervisor working on the scripts to “key” them 
for the individual talents of the guest stars, to 
“time” them according to the program’s require- 
ments, etc. Among the leaders in this field is 
TRUE BOARDMAN, on the Silver Theater pro- 
gram. For instance, Young and Rubicam recently 
bought a magazine short story, “Hollywood 
Legend,” by Vivian Bretherton, with Forrest 
Barnes turning in the adaptation. Ginger Rogers 
was the star in mind for this vehicle, as she had 
already been signed up for a guest appearance. 
However, in between the purchase of the script 
and its production on the air, Franchot Tone was 
scheduled in as guest star on an earlier program, 
so True Boardman built up the male lead instead 
of the feminine one . . . and another script was 
purchased for Miss Rogers... 


Among the recognized leaders of comedy ma- 
terial today are BILL MORROW and ED 
BELOIN, who write the copy for Jack Benny’s 
programs, working very closely with the comedian 
virtually the entire week. Theirs is “situation 
comedy” rather than comedy depending upon 
straight “gag lines.” Sunday night—after the 
curtain falls on the Jello show, Jack Benny and 
his writers get together. Jack Benny himself is 
considered a great judge of comedy material, as 
he knows when he hears a situation just how—or 
if—it could be worked out by the people in his 
cast. Frequently Benny will suggest a general 
idea, like “let’s have the program at the race 
track and work in a take-off on the Marx Brothers’ 
film, etc.” Then Ed Beloin works out the situa- 
tion... and Bill Morrow scripts the dialogue .. . 
and they go over the material with Benny. SAM 
PERRIN was recently added to this writing staff. 
Often in the winter time Jack Benny takes his 
writers right along with him to Palm Springs. . . 
to work and rest almost simultaneously, as it were. 


JOHN P. MEDBURY, who for a number of 
years has been writing material for Burns & Allen, 
is another of the town’s ace radio writers. DON 
PRINDLE, who for several years has written copy 


for the Joe Penner shows, is another of the “head-| 


liners” in this field. 


HAL BLOCK and HARRY KRONMAN are 
the head scripters on the Texaco show, where 
Block handles the comedy and Kronman the 
dramatic sections. The comedy writing for this 
broadcast is a real test because of the highly 
“stylized” type of work done by people like Ned 
Sparks, Una Merkel, Charley Ruggles, etc. — it 
must be “according to type” all the time. Block 
started out to be a lawyer—but after four years 
at college prevailed upon his father to let him leave 
the University of Chicago for a six-month-trial in 





Beginners 
Only 


a 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquities, 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








"We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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SANS Te ee a 


Werrer’s Dicest 





EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 
Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 





eS a 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately. Exceptional work. Correc- 
tions, if desired, in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. Rates: 35c 
per 1,000 words; 30c over 10,000. 


MILDRED M. GABLENZ 


225 West Clarendon Drive, Dallas, Texas 





MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


My accurate typing service helps to secure sales to the most 
critical editors. Send me your rough pencil or typed manu- 
script in confidence. Manuscripts typed on high grade 20-Ib. 
bond paper. Corrections in spelling and grammar made if 
desired. Carbon copy and extra first and last pages free 
Rates up to 10,000 words, 40c per 1000; over 10,000, 30c per 
1000. Poetry Ic per line. Guaranteed work. Mailed flat. 


Cc. P. GERING, Box 127, Freeman, S. D. 








TYPING 


Books, plays, stories, poetry. 40c per thousand words. 
Minor corrections in spelling and grammar. Carbon 
copy. 

MISS BONNIE ROGERS, Lynnhaven, Va. 





WRITERS AND EDITORS 


We edit, revise, copy, criticize, help market manuscripts, 
write books to order, biographies, talks, articles, sales let- 
ters, booklets, and advertising copy. Send for free literature. 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 


Established 1914 
35 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Frank Dalton O’ Sullivan, Editor. 





ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


Book Department 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 paxe cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
ure. Never before has such vital information for the 
fective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
ck guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








New York at writing. He had already done some 
shows for the Black Friars at the school. Within 
three months of his arrival in New York he began 
“clicking.” 


Many of the staff writers around Hollywood 
were developed at KHJ radio station here, even 
though some of them didn’t hold particularly im. 
portant jobs at that station. They got “the fee)” 
of radio in its early days and also the late Don Lee 
original owner of the station, did much to encour. 
age potential talent. At one of the big agencies 
here six of the men in important positions are 
“graduates” from KHJ. 


a * we * 


—— BRACKETT is the new president of 
the SCREEN WRITERS’ GUILD. Other offi- 
cers elected at the organization’s annual meeting 
are: Philip Dunne, vice president ; Maurice Rapf, 
secretary, and Ring Lardner, Jr., treasurer. Gilbert 
Gabriel, Mary C. McCall, Jr., Sheridan Givney, 
Budd Schulberg and Laura Perelman are new mem- 
bers of the executive board, with the following 
scenario writers re-elected to the board: Dudley 
Nichols, Dashiell Hammett, Lillian Hellman, Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart, Boris Ingster and Anthony Veil- 
IOP. 6 a 


I walked into ROSALIE STEWART?S office just 
a few minutes after she had closed the sale for the 
screen rights of the RACHEL FIELD best-seller, 


“All This and Heaven Too,’ to Warner Brothers. 
Bette Davis will star in the film production, 


“This Side of Hollywood,” by GEORGE CECIL 
COWING, will be published soon by Shaw Press. 
Advance information says the book “also contains 
the Private Life of Goldilocks and Other Bed- 
time Stories for Grown-Ups.” .. . 


HOLLYWOOD was chosen as the headquarters 
for the new publishing firm organized by GEORGE 
PALMER PURNAM. JOHN GALLISHAYW, for- 
merly in charge of junior writers at M-G-M, has 
joined the firm as Story Counsel. This concern will 
specialize in books suitable for film adaptations. 


BEN HECHT is writing the screen play for “Let 
Freedom Ring,” Nelson Eddy’s next starring vehicle 
... EDDIE KAYE has been given his fifth picture 
assignment at Republic as Dialogue Director. LE- 
NORE COFFEE checked off the 20th Century-Fox 
lot after completing “Red Cross Nurse,” to go East 
in connection with her new play, “The Birds Stop 
Singing,” which GERTRUDE LAWRENCE will 
star in on Broadway this winter . . . ABEN KAN- 
DEL is scripting dialogue on “Fisherman’s Wharf’ 
for Sol Lesser, picture to be the next for Bobby 
Breen . . . MARK KELLY sold to Columbia an 
original, “Call Me Muggsy.”... 


ROWLAND BROWN tells me that when GENE 
FOWLER comes back from the Fiji Islands he’s 
going to find that his house at Fire Island has 
“Gone With the Wind.” 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 


are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 
The +. ws Word and How to 
Use I 
3. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Roget 
Webster's Dictionary 
Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language 
james C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified... . 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 
Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 


PLAYWRITING 


Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting 
john H. Lawson 
ine" for Profit 
hur E. Krows 
So Sedan Writing a Play? 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radie Dictionary 
eonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 
eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 
O. }. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 
First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker's rain Dictionary... 2.00 
er 
How to Revise YourOwn Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The ate af 8s Market 
M. Mathieu 
1938 ares Book and Market 
wre de 


John P. [noe 
Photo Almanac & Market — 90 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 
Editor & Publisher 
Feature Syndicate Section.... .30 
(Just published!) 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 

Plot of the Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plots and Personalities 1.75 
j. BE. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 
Writing 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write « Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 
Paul G. Holt @H.R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Short Story Technique..... 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 
omas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioner 
edford Jones 
Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
eee for Profit 
Wilhelm 
euditenn of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R. Dowst 
Writing the Short Short Story 1.00 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction 
Arihur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Seealtet Story Writing 
Robinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
tion Writer 
John Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing Ae a Career 
Thomas H. Uzzell 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptionand Narrative Writing 2.00 

Lawrence H. Conr 
Around the Copy Desk 
Medili School of Journalism 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Moderna Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing. ... 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel... 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel 
Murder Manual 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 
Sea and Navy Writer's Guide.. 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer's Guide... 
Air Story Writer’s Guide 
Cowboy Lingo 
Ramon R. Adams 
The a = y 3 Writing 
w 
This Trade é, Writing 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writi 
Laurence D’Orsa 
Psychology for the Writer 
Proj. H. K. Nixen 
How to Write for Business 
Publications 
PF. A. Orth 
The Writer's . 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay 
C. Warden LaRoe 
The Said Book 
All synonyms for “‘said”’ 
Editor's Choice 
Alfred Dashiei 
Puns—Ist Edition ....... eoeee 1.00 
. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
Entries 
The Gag Builder 
n Ulsh 
Learning rn WE ccicasecsane 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of rtooning........ 1 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Vone Humor Into Money. 1.00 
idney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 
How to Make Money By 
Writing 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., , 
Please send me the following books postpaid: 


Gentlemen: 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editore tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 











General, Literary and Fictional 
Markets 


The American Swedish Monthly, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Dr. Victor O. Freeburg, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
prefer fiction material referring to Sweden or 
Swedes in the length of 3,500 words. We want 
articles of 1,000 to 2,500 words on subjects in the 
field of Sweden, Swedish American relations, or 
the achievements of Americans of Swedish stock, 
preferably with a news angle. We use photo- 
graphs to illustrate articles, for which we pay $3.00 
to $5.00. Reports are made usually within two 
weeks of receipt of manuscript. We pay Ic a word, 
on publication.” 





American Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
15c a copy; 50c a year. “‘We want short articles, 
with or without photographs, pertaining to folklore 
and the pastoral life. We favor articles dealing 
with the life and lore of the Ozarks. The magazine 
should be studied to get our slant. We publish 
about thirty poems in each issue. Poems should 
be shcrt and pertaining to country life or nature. 
Reports are made within three weeks. We pay Yac 
a word, and up, for prose on publication. Pay- 
ment for verse in prizes only. 





Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. F. W. McDonough, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
no fiction. We want practical, ‘how-to’ material 
on home and garden subjects. We use sharp, glossy 
prins, at least 5x7. We use a small amount of 
poetry on home and garden subjects. Reports are 
made within two weeks. We pay 2c a word, and 
up, on acceptance, depending on quality.” 





Better Living Magazine, Box 200, Elmsford, New 
York. Theodor Swanson, Editor. Address manu- 
scripts to Stewart Schackne, Associate Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; free controlled circulation. ‘This 
is a magazine for the hard of hearing, intended to 
give the public authentic information concerning 
hearing. We want articles running between 1,000 
and 2,000 words. We like things that give readers 
a ‘lift,’ that are written with spirit and gusto, and 
that convey a sense of zest for life. Our depart- 
ment, “Toward a Better World,’ can use shorts on 
scientific, medical, industrial and (in some cases) 
social developments which tend to make living 
healthier, easier, happier, more convenient. They 
must be well authenticated. Reports are made 


within sixty days. We pay 2c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 





Dynamic America, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, New York. Irving B. Altman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want ar. 
ticles dealing with social, political and economic 
problems, from a progressive standpoint; articles of 
less than 3,500 words of a factual character pre- 
ferred. We do not want editorial essays. Prospec- 
tive authors are advised to communicate with editor 
regarding present requirements before submitting 
material. Study character of magazine; copies 
available in most school and public libraries. Photos 
are used to illustrate articles. Reports are prompt. 
We pay 2c a word, on acceptance.” 





The Living Church, 744 North Fourth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Clifford P. Morehouse, Ed- 
itor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year, 
“‘We want articles pertaining to religious and social 
service work. Especially the Episcopal Church 
and the Old Catholic Churches. We use photo- 
graphs pertaining to the above. We use poetry 
but offer no pay. Reports are made upon accept- 
ance. We pay $1.50 per column, upon accept- 
ance.” 





Pegasus, 67 West 44th Street, Room 503, New 
York City. Katherine Nicholson, Editor. Issued 
quarterly, 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are very 
liberal as to the type of fiction material submitted. 
Length used is up to 10,000 words. We use very 
few articles, mostly dealing with literary subjects. 
No photographs. We use a large amount of poetry. 
Reports are made immediately. Our rate of pay- 
ment is %c a word, monthly. 





The Southern Literary Messenger, 109 East Cary : 


Street, Richmond, Virginia. F. Meredith Dietz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“This is a revival of the famous magazine of that 
name that ran from 1834 to 1864, of which Edgar 
Allan Poe was one-time editor. It is a literary mag- 
azine of the highest standards. Our purpose is to 
promote the cultural interests of the South. We 
want short stories of 5,000 words or less. Two or 
three part stories are considered. Only highest 
type of writing is published. We have no set 
policy as to type of fiction. It must be well writ- 
ten; the ‘different’ story is welcome. We suggest @ 
study of the magazine. We publish stories by 
writers who were born in the South, have taken up 
long residence in the South, or non-Southerners 
who write on Southern themes. Authors on any 
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subject should include brief biological sketches. 
The ban for articles is on religion, politics and 
another war. We are interested in articles on 
music, the theatre, literature, art, economics, his- 
tory, unusual travel stories of the South. Only 
yery good poetry is used. Reports are within ten 
days. For a while we are unable to pay except in 
subscriptions. Later on we will announce a definite 
rate.” 





Pulp Markets 


Crime Busters, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. John L. Navonic, Editor. “We want de- 
tective stories, especially with unusual characters. 
Action or characterization, depending on whichever 
suits the character best. Story must leave reader 
with impression he has read something good. First 
submissions should not be above 7,000 words. If 
a reader likes a story, we repeat that character 
regularly increasing the word length. Rates are Ic 
and up, according to the reader preference for 
each story. Reports are made within a week.” 





Dime Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Michael Tilden, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use novels of 18,000 
words; novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words; short 
stories up to 6,000 words. These must be well 
written, colorful stories of the Western frontier. 
Emphasize human and interesting characterization 
and well built, credible drama. We want no ‘bang- 


BOOK AUTHORS 


PUBLISHER'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"| said that you were representing me," writes a client 
on the coast, who has just interviewed the editor-in- 
chief of the world's largest publishing house. “He 
spoke very highly of you and made me feel that since 
you were handling my book he would look forward to 
seeing it on his return to New York." 

AUTHOR'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
Watch for a detective novel featuring Dan Turner, 
famous fiction character, who has appeared every 
month for the past four years in the same magazine. 
A few weeks ago the NEW YORKER devoted a full 
page article to Dan Turner; two days later | arranged 
for a book about him. "You certainly are on your 
toes to suggest a book," writes my client Robert Leslie 
Bellem, Dan Turner's creator. 

LATEST FLASH: My client, Roland Barker, and his collab- 
orator, William Dorflinger, have just crashed the Macmillan 
list with THE MIDDLE PASSAGE. Watch for it next spring. 
This month look for MUM'S THE WORD FOR MURDER, by 
fie paker—published by Stokes—the first of a series by 

er. 

LATEST CALL: A member of the family controlling a 
century old publishing firm (not located in New York) has 
just been in to see me. He is anxious to obtain three out- 
standing detective books—and three such authors on whom 
advertising money can be spent. Query me on this. A large 
New York firm which has published few westerns in the past, 
ls now actively in the market, and will pay $600 each. 


| now handle plays and radi ipt: 
© apally mog plays radio scripts as a regular feature 


Query Me On Your Ideas 
Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still 
desired by leading publishers. Books of genuine literary 
Whitine ; and particularly teterastod te Gocuns ng first books. 
ur book is complete or in outline form, write m 
about It; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. r 


A. L. FIERST 
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WHAT ARE YOU 
GETTING OUT OF 
YOUR TALENT? 


Consider these two questions, all important 
to yourself: Where do your talents lie? 
Where should they be applied? 


Your talent won't be apparent to anyone if 
you exert it in the wrong direction. Pindin 
your own particular place in the writing field, 
and establishing it, is far more important for 

ou than trying to answer miscellaneous mar- 
tet calls. The unknowns probably have just as 
much talent as the “names"—but the differ- 
ence between them is this: The “names” 
know where their talents will show to the best 
advantage. 


"All | can say," writes Frank Ebey, of Vir- 
ginia, whose first sale | have just made after 
| determined his market, “is that | have had 
faith in you and tried to follow your excellent 
suggestions. There is something confidence 
inspiring about you...1 can say that | owe 
it all to you." 


"If those checks from you keep coming at this rate,” 
writes a California client, “I'll have to invent some new 
way of saying thanks. Three in two weeks! Can you 
guess what that does to my self-confidence?" 


With the improvement in markets, many of my begin- 
ning authors are forging ahead—because they have all 
along been aiming at the very magazines which now 
take their material. Repeat sales, especially for authors 
who first broke into print through following my sugges- 
tions, include ARGOSY, Canadian slicks, and four sales 
at 4c a word. 

Month after month | have told you that you must find your 
true market; month after month the Initial and repeat seles of 
7 clients prove that there is only one way to establish your- 
self solidly in the writing business. The best way for you to 
begin wor . with me is to do what my other selling authors 
have done: Tell me about yourself. Once | know what you 
can do best I'll work with you from outline to finished manu- 
script—and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, 
as | do for many of the writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for yous I drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,900 words; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 

each. No other fees. No “collaborations.” Resubmissions 
free—always. The thorough help | give you in outlining and 
revising might be called collaboration, but comes to you 
at my regular fees. 

1 can now promise reports within two weeks, Remember 
that my work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourseif. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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CASH FOR YOUR VERSES 


IT’S EASY and IT’S FUN To Write 
i Verses That Sell 


LIKE HOT CAKES! 
This Brand New Book Tells You 
HOW TO WRITE THEM 


and 
HOW TO SELL THEM! 


30,000 words, 75 pages that may 
Be Worth A Fortune To You! 


Send $1.00 TODAY for Your Copy Of 


“RHYMING FOR CASH" 


to 
ANN KELLOGG Dept. C, Box 283, Hyannis, Mass. 











EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate will type your manuscripts at 35c per 1000 
words up to 20,000; thereafter, 30c. Minor corrections, if 
requested. Carbon; extra first, last pages. 1000 words free 
to new clients this month. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 
538 West Belden Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











WRITERS ATTENTION!! 


new service direct from ald you in placing your 
sry. This bureau is a clearing house for writers’ ideas. W 
try. Submit your stories, plays, novels, magazine stories, or 
synopses. References on request. Automatic protection of ali 
scripts presented. Write for free circular. 


ideas Needed — Act Now! 


THE WRITERS GUIDANCE BUREAU 
x 351 H 


Bo: ollywood, Calif. 











TYPING 


Your maruscript typed by an expert who prides him- 
self on neatness and prompt service. First copy on 

ONE BOND, carbon copy, extra first and last 
sheets; minor corrections if requested. 35c per thou- 
sand words; over 10,000, 30c per thousand. Poetry, Ic 
per line. Scripts mailed flat. 

WILLIAM H. SHULL 

204 So. 11th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 














THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 

lish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 

eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 











SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section. 
This lists the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of data 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column. 

also the list of current columns sold by each syndi- 
cate. Price 30 cents: postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





bang’ stories. Reports are within two weeks. Wp 
pay Ic, and up, on acceptance.” 


Doc Savage, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
John L. Nanovic, Editor. “We want fast-moving 
adventure stories with American heroes located any- 
where in the world. Lengths: 3,000 to 6,000 words, 
Reports are made within a week. We pay Ic, and 
up. The long novel is written to contract and we 
are not interested in new applicants for this task. 


Star Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Michael Tilden, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want novels of 
16,000 words; novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 
words; short stories up to 6,000 words. These 
must be well written, colorful stories of the West- 
ern frontier. Emphasis must be on human and 
interesting characterization and there must be well 
built, credible drama. Reports are made within 
two weeks. We pay Ic and up, on acceptance.” 


.44 Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Michael Tilden, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy; 60c a year (six issues). ‘We want 
colorful, action stories of the Western frontier 
before the 1900’s. These must have sound drama 
and convincing characterization. Lengths: novel- 
ettes, 9,000 to 15,000 words; short stories, up to 
5,000 words; short articles, up to 1,500 words. 
No photographs and no poetry. We report within 
two weeks and pay Yc and up, on acceptance.” 





Book Publishers 


Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. G. Wolfe, Editor. “We 
want basal text book manuscripts only.” 


The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Shoemaker, Edi- 
tor. “We want good modern or historical stories, 
upward of 70,000 words— romance, adventure, 
history. We want stories for young people, up- 
wards of 45,000 words—stories of modern times 
or with historical background. We want miscel- 
laneous books—sports, travel, etc. Reports are 
made within from ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is by royalty or outright purchase for cash.” 


Phoenix Press, 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. E. Wartels, Editor. “We publish mysteries, 
westerns, light romances, sophisticated love stories. 
Length, 60,000 to 65,000 words. These should 
have a contemporary American background. Re- 
ports are made within two months. Payment is 
$150 upon publication.” 





Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Quincy Howe, Editor. “We 
want outstanding mysteries, occasional game and 
novelty books, first novels by young writers. We 
are especially interested in uncovering new talent 
in fiction. Length of books anywhere from 25,000 
words, up. We do not publish collections of 
short stories by new writers. No poetry. Reports 
are made within three weeks.” 
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The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
bi Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Gordon J. Laing, Editor. REDUCE YOUR CROP 
“We want scientific and scholarly books and 
‘ity journals. No fiction published.” 
ving J 
any- The Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th Street, New 
rds, York City. David Zablodowsky, Editor. “We ae ss 
and publish full-length novels of literary merit. Re- Raising checks is more 
we ports are made within two to four weeks. Pay- 
ment is on a royalty basis.” profitable 
‘ork 
; World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New abe: me ’ 
f York. W. C. Ferguson, Editor. “Our publications A rejection slip is as cutting and useless 
000 are limited strictly to the field of education— as a used razor blade. It tells you ex- 
rese textbooks, professional books on various phases of | actly nothing except that you guessed 
| education, and standardized tests. = see . 
a wrong in submitting to the editor you 
ai selected. 
hin Verse Markets 
ce,” Poetry World, 79 Fourth Avenue, New York WHY didn't ke want it? 
' City. Henry Harrison, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
= 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use some article WHERE was the fault? 
lly ; ‘ hig . 
fi material about poetry. But this is mainly a poetry 
ant magazine. Reports are made within two weeks. HOW can ase correct it and avoid 
mes: No payment. Henry Harrison, Poetry Publisher, another rejection? 
— wants book ms. of verse.” 
vel- 
i Southwester, 1023 Liberty Bank, Dallas, Texas. Maybe some small change in the script 
hin Millard F. Willis, Editor. 5 Issued monthly ; 25c a would SELL it to the editor who aiready 
“e” copy; $3.00 a year. “This is the official organ of 7 a z 
a, the American Poetry Association. We use some rejected it. Maybe another editor would 
prose articles of interest to writers, also maintain buy it exactly as it is. 
a criticism department and publish books on con- 
fth tract plan. We use photographs of authors. If you do not know the answers to these 
We Poetry must be good lyrics, modern verse. Re questions you need an agent. One 
ports are at once. Payment in prize awards. 7 
who, knowing the markets, can point 
vert out exactly what is keeping your work 
idi- Trade Journals from selling. 
oa The Battery Man, 2070 N. 13th Street, Terre Ae . 
a Haute, Ind. ©. W. Pendergast, Editor. Issued | Criticism seldom does this. Instead it 
be monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want | looks for faults which anyone can find. 
oll technical and merchandising articles of interest to in published stories as well as in re- 
pe the Automotive Electrical Industry. We use : S 
; photographs. We report on manuscripts when jected ones. That is why I do not have 
by they are used and pay at the same time.” any criticism to sell. 
ork Contact, Aeronautical Publications, Inc., Tena- I do have SERVICE to offer because 
ne, fly, New Jersey. Neil Caward, Associate Editor. SERVICE sells manuscripts. SERVICE 
1€s. Issued bi-monthly ; 3c a copy; $1.00 a year. “At. . 
uld the present we are not in the market for material, which shows you exactly how to take 
Re- but we do consider fiction of a purely aeronautical | the bounce out of your work. 
t 1s character not exceeding 1500 to 1800 words in 
length at times. And we are also at times in- I'll be glad to send you the details. A 
terested in seeing feature articles on subjects re- i 
; . . stcard will . 
a lating to aviation. We use pictures from most of — bring them. 
ind the recognized news services, but sometimes have 
purchased interesting, newsy, exclusive trast 
We : 8, Y> sive contrasty 
esi prints when offered by individual photographers. DANIEL RYERSON 
00 Such pictures MUST be newsy and relate purely 155 East 39th Street New York City 
of to aviation. Glossy prints are necessary as we 
ee use 65 screen H. T. on news pulp stock. No a pate orisay heer see er age 
poetry. Reports are made within a week or ten PONS Sh POSES SH oF ee 
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Sell Your Short Shorts 


Writers! | have urgent editorial calls for 
all types of short short stories. New markets 
opening! I'll sell your short short stories to 
national syndicate markets serving over 
2,000 newspapers. Magazines, too, are now 
wide open for this type material; magazine 
editors have asked me for special copy. | 
am especially interested in the work of 
promising bginners. ; 

Flash! Serial and novel authors, | have 
urgent calls for newspaper serials. for 


national syndication! 
My 18 years’ writing and selling experience will 
help you make your stories right. 


My clients 

reach the entire field of national publications— 

at AMERICAN gg THIS 
L 


DAILY 
PAPER SYNDICATE and others. 

The treading and handling fees are very low. 
$1.00 for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 
from 2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 
5,000 word quota. Handling rate for we ae 
serials $5.00. Suggestions for revision will be 
offered on MSS. showing sales possibilities. Re- 
submissions free. My agency is expanding. | 
need more promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent . 
Cleverdale Farms, Woodbine, N. J. 
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rt-Story Writing 

How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 

self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 

into dollars. 

Coursesin Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Novel eee, pene 

Noting, _Article riting, 

ae _ News Writing, Versification, 

Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc. 

staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 

Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 

courses in English for those who need preliminary 

training. Nearly forty ree of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 

novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 

of from $500 te $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 

Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 

are secking—constructive criticism ; ney honest, 

practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 

Write Today. 





















taught by our 

















The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 







Wrirer’s Dicest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





days, usually. Payment varies, dependent upon 
news value. Made upon publication.” 


The Pilot, 1100 Airway, Glendale, California. 
C. A. Zimmerman, Editor. Issued monthly; 20¢ 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want informative 
articles on aircraft operation and for maintenance ; 
sales helps for Independent Aircraft Opera. 
tion—1,000 to 2,500 words. Interesting personal 
experience stories up to 1,000 words; new or 
improved shop practices—up to 500 words. We 
use news photos which must be timely. No 
poetry. Reports are made within thirty days of 
receipt. Payment is % to Yc per word for 
articles; 50c to $2.00 for usable photos, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Southern Automotive Fournal, 1020 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. Glen F. Stillwell, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“Articles of interest to Southern garagemen, car 
dealers and service station operators are wanted. 
Photographs should be glossy and contain human 
interest. No poetry. Reports are made promptly. 
Payment is %c per word, on publication.” 


Studebaker Wheel, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Indiana. Walker G. Everett, Editor. Issued 
six times a year; 10c a copy. “We want very 
short, well illustrated articles on subjects pertain- 
ing to motoring and its pleasures. We do use 
photographs. No poetry. Payment is on pub- 
lication.” 


The American Camera Trade, 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, pays $2.50 each for money mak- 
ing ideas that photographic dealers are using to 
make more camera, or camera accessories sales. 
Give the full idea briefly and succinctly in 100 or 
200 words. The Trade also wants 2,000 word 
merchandising articles, well illustrated. Query 
Robert Parker, editor, before submitting articles. 
Also cartoons on the photographic industry, to 
amuse dealers. 


Sir: 

In connection with out new pulp magazine in 
the weird field, we will be in the market for true 
horror stories which must be accompanied by 
photographs, and well substantiated. These can 
range from supernatural, weird articles to true 
crime stories with a horror angle. 

We must have an element of mystery, of chilling 
horror, terror, and weirdness, action, suspense, etc. 

This section of the book will be presented in 
rotogravure, and illustrative matter must be con- 
sidered with that fact in view. 

The balance of the book will remain as previ- 
ously reported, with typical pulp weird, uncanny, 
horror, etc. themes. 

Rates will remain 1c per word, photographs 
additional. 

ZirF-Davis Pusiisuinc Co. 
Raymonp Patmer, Managing Editor, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


@ A D’Orsay Storyette 
e Ham and Eggs for Writers 


As I write this advertisement, the Golden State is torn by controversy over the “$30 every 
Thursday” pension plan, designed to provide “ham and eggs for Californians” over fifty. 
Whether it is voted in or not on this occasion, many people expect that such movements will 
become nation-wide. 

Nevertheless, a good many persons are not waiting for their ham and eggs until such laws 
are passed—or until they reach fifty. My past and present clients are getting their ham and 
eggs NOW—\their several times $30 a week—by the sale of their stories. Many are constantly 
in print in the best magazines; others are earning handsome royalties on their successful 
novels ; some have found positions as editors and associate editors with national magazines and 
with motion picture studios. 

On my desk as I write this are the following letters from past and present clients who are 
eating their ham and eggs ’way ahead of time: 

“Thank you so much for check. It was very welcome.” (*) 

“That is good news for me. You deserve a large share of the credit for this sale, as the 
story was written from a plot I submitted in your Professional Collaboration Service.” (*) 


“T am thrilled to see my story featured on the cover.” (*) 
“J am now a regular contributor to the better magazines, and have also won several first 
prizes of $1,000.00 each, besides selling several novels and serials.” (*) 


“You certainly are tops when it comes to whipping a manuscript into shape!” (*) 

“Thanks for your usual fine criticism, and as soon as I can finish the two novels the pub- 
lishers are yelling for, I’m going back to work with you.” (*) 

And here are two more letters, which, while they don’t deal with the enjoying of ham and 
eggs, are significant: 

“On acceptance by us of his first story, Mr. ———— gives you as a reference, saying he 
worked with you. Will you please let us know if we are safe in dealing with him?” (Editor 
of leading magazine.) 

“Your name was handed to me by several editors; also, some eminently successful clients 
of yours have told me they have nothing but the highest praise for your Service, and for the 
fine work you are doing in promoting the success of your writers.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If YOU really wish to succeed as a writer, it will pay you to let me hear from you. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- MISSION TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my 
cluding ‘“‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 


fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so. 

a thousand —— (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 

scripts 40,000 75,000 words, $25.00; 5,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words, $30.00: over 100,000 words, $35.00 York’s publishing district, and my resident represen- 


This fee is INCLUSIVE.’ There is no other tative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 
charge of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 
can be made so by revision, the Service includes ALL tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 
NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors. 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY Some copies of “D’ORSAYGRAM,” my 
WRITER! 


Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money little 16-page magazine, still available. 


and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. 
Every writer, whether he works with me or not, 
should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOU! 
at ERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s 
FREE on request. (Also give particulars of my 


Guaranteed Dicloutenst Collaboration. ) FREE ON REQUEST 


Contains some 60,000 words of articles on 


writing, selling, plotting, etc. 


























LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - 5 8 £ = s BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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In Every Field 
There Is A Standard 





N EVERY field there is a 

standard of perfection. The 

V-16 Cadillac, Bergdort- 
Goodman clothes, Revillon furs, 
Contax cameras are the measur- 
ing rods in their respective in- 
dustries. 


q In this select group of goods 
that are the perfection standards 
of the world, PLOTTO is un. 
equalled among literary aids. 
PLOTTO is the most expensive 
single book sold by any publisher 
to assist authors. It is also the best. 
Priced at $25.00, PLOTTO is 
offered on a 20 day 100% money 
back agreement. You have 20 


* 


Order 


your 


days time to decide if PLOTTO 
is worth $25 to you. 

I PLOTTO is a source book 
for plots. It offers you an un- 
limited number (over thirty thou- 
sand, if your mind can imagine 
that number) of plots, complete 
with characters, conflict, and sub- 
ordinate as well as main lines of 
action. 

q PLOTTO comes to you by 
registered mail with complete, 
detailed instructions. It is a master 
assistant and ever-ready, never 
failing source of inspiration and 


stimulation. 


copy from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 EAST 12th STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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